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HE Prussian Committee have brought up to the House an ad- 

dress refusing the special supplies asked for the King to support 
his contingent to the Federal Execution in Schleswig-Holatein, on 
the ground that Prussia is not adopting in the question of the 
Duchies the popular policy recommended by the Chamber, and it 
seems certain that this address will be voted. Count Bismark is 
said to have replied to the Committee that he was only waiting a 
suitable opportunity to break through the treaty of 1852, but the 
Committee would not trust him, and assured the King that they 
do not wish to press upon Denmark -the fulfilment of the 
compromise effected in 1851-2, but rather to sweep away 
that compromise altogether, to restore the old theory of an 
indissoluble union between Schleswig and Holstein, and to acknow. 


ledge the dynasty of the Duke of Augustenburg. 


The action of the British Government im the matter has, mean- 
while, become clear. It has not admitted, and will not admit, that 


the Governments which signed the Treaty of May 8th, 1852, are | . 


entitled to talk of conditions which must be fulfilled before 
they will keep their word. At the same time, they have to care for 
the interests of peace in Europe, and they have consequently advised 
the Danish Government to withdraw, besides the patent affecting 
Holstein, the Constitution just signed by King Christian, and 
which, as the Germans say, incorporates Schleswig. The Danes 
say it does not; but in either case, if the Constitution is withdrawn, 
Austria and Prussia have no longer a locus standi, and must 
acknowledge Christian as King of ‘‘all” the dominions united under 
the Danish Crown. If in spite of this great concession they should 
still attack Denmark, England will have to decide whether an 
independent but weak nationality is not undergoing violent oppres- 
sion from without. 


It is stated on fair authority that the Emperor of the French is 
trying to summon a Congress of the Powers which have not 
rejected his summons. It is added that Prussia has recently 
inclined towards the idea of a meeting, and that the Czar, despite 
his demand for a programme, may be induced to accede. England 
and Austria would thus be left out, or forced to reconsider their 
resolutions. It is more probable, we conceive, that the Emperor, 
whose object is, above all things, to gain time, is amusing his people 
by appearing not to see that the project has wholly failed. A 
Congress of the Continent might be a grand spectacle, but its 
effect would be to leave England supreme arbiter between the 
parties certain to arise in its midst. 


The Crawley trial draws near itsend. The case for the prose- 
cution has closed, and the accused on Thursday read his defence, 
an eloquent but terribly over-bitter affair. His true reply is 
contained in the evidence for the prosecution, and his only new 
argument —-the existence of a spirit among the Inniskillings which 
might have burst out into open mutiny, can, as stated, only serve 
to prejudice the Court. Mutiny in a regiment is in itself the con- 
demnation of its commanding officer. 


A telegram was received in London on Saturday announcing 
a disaster in the Punjab. Itis from Sir Hugh Rose, and announces 
that on 20th November Sir Neville Chamberlain, in command of 
the Eusofaye Field Force, attacked by the Boneir tribe, repulsed 
them with the loss of 7 officers and 128 men killed and wounded. 





He himself was wounded, and, giving up the command to Major- 
General Garvock, had written for fresh troops to relieve those 
which have suffered. He has 5,000 men with him, and is “entrenched 
in a commanding position and defended by 13 guns.” It 
appears from a curious “ Journal of an Officer” republished in 
Allen’s Zndian Mail, that the force entered the Umbeyla pass on 
20th October, and from the correspondence of the Times that on 
26ti October they were attacked by 3,000 Boneirs, who were 
defeated with a loss of 5 officers and 85 men killed and wounded. 
The attack reported by Sir Hugh Rose is, therefore, the last of a 
series, and Chamberlain has probably lost some 20 officers and at 
least 500 men, while the troops are worn with fatigue and sleep- 
lessness. Reinforcements will, of course, be hurried forward from 
Lahore, 


The Master of Pembroke, Dr. Jeune, who so recently suppressed 
all natural pride by passing over to the majority against Pro- 
fessor Jowett's salary on the ground that it would facilitate a com- 
promise, has been made Dean of Lincoln, thereby illustrating 
forcibly the blessing promised to the meek, that ‘‘ they shall inherit 
theearth.”” Did Lord Shaftesbury piously assist the operative power 
of the prophecy P 





In another and better sense, however, Dr. Jeune has not made 
sacrifice of his feelings in vain. Our contemporary the Record, 
which generally manages to glean early information on the 
dénouement of theological negotiations, tells us that an addi- 
tional 3637. will be added to Professor Jowett’s salary by a 
statute to be promulgated in the University on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 4th, and that the only unusual phrase in the statute 
is “ Ne Academia de scriptis ejus (quoad fidem Catholicam tracta- 
verint) judicium tulisse censeatur,” a precaution which strikes us as 
so morbid that, if the University wishes to be consistent, it will, 
in future, be compelled to devote decidedly more time to the task 
of guarding its meaning than of having a meaning to guard. 


The same paper also bids its readers prepare for the worst in the 
decision of the Privy Council on the appeal in the case of the two 
essayists and reviewers, Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson. The 
judgment cannot now be given till after Hilary Term ; but we are 
told it has good reason to believe that Dr. Lushington’s judgment 
will be reversed, and the Bishop of Salisbury and Mr. Fendall con- 
demned in costs. This looks like somewhat bold prophecy. But, 
perhaps, motives of humanity may have dictated to Lord Westbury 
to break the news to the Record. 


The Turner prize for landscape has been granted, after a six 
years interval, to Mr. Frank Walton. 


The controversy begun last week between the member for Roch- 
dale and the Editor of the Times has assumed this week the form 
of a personal, and, on one side unfortunately, an angry, correspond - 
ence between Mr. J. T. Delane and Mr. Cobden. For once, 
temper and skill have been all on one side, and justice all on the 
other, for Mr. Delane has, in fact, yielded his case in the endeavour 
to make out that the Times only imputed to Messrs. Cobden and 
Bright a wish for that legal amorcellement of the land which obtains 
in France. But the Times charge-was eutirely incapable of such 
an interpretation, having been three times repeated, and in very 
explicit terms. On Monday, November 26th, the Times wrote :— 
“ This language, so often rep2ated, and so calculated to excite dis- 
content among the poor and half-informed, has really only one 
intelligible meaning, ‘ Reduce the electoral franchise, for when you 
have done so you will obtain an Assembly which will seize on the 
estates of the proprietors of lani, and divile them gratuitously among 
the poor.’” On the followiug day, November 27th, it returned to 
the charge :-—“ Is it not,” it said, “in effect to tell the labourer 
and the working man to look over the fence of the neighbouring 
proprietor and learn to think they have a natural right to a 
slice of the soil ? This is the topic of an incendiary, 
and it is all the less excusable in this instance because it is treason 
to the principles of political economy which Mr. Cobden cannot b t 
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have ‘accepted.” 


And, finally, on the 3rd December, it gave! Samuel Wright, a bricklayer, was on Saturday last living with 


utterance to the words "which caught Mr. Cobden’s eye :—* A email | a woman named Maria Green, in the Waterloo'Road. They 
State looks upon any attempt to reconstruct the map or reform | | quarrelled, apparently out of jealousy, aud on Sunday morning 
the institutions of Europe with much the same satisfaction with | | Wright ent his paramour’s throat. On the-derival of the police the 
which the poor might regard Mr, Bright's proposition for a division murderer gave himself up, on Tuesday he was committed for trial, 


among them of the lands of the rich.” 
Messrs..Cobden and Bright an intent to excite a violent confiscation, 


¥f this be not to impute fo | and, on the following day, persisting in the’plea of guilty, he was 


| sentenced to death. It is a strange but a just sarcasm on Wnglish 


or, .if it prefers the phrase, “ seizure for the purpose of gratuitous | justice that the whole press should have remarked on the rapidity 


division,” we do,not know how that charge could be made. From 
that. position, at all events, Mr, Delane now silently withdraws ; 
but, he owes an apology for ever having sanctioned it. 


Nevertheless, as a mere question of Hterary skill and temper, 
there can be no question that Mr. Cobden has been utterly 
worsted, whith is the less creditable to his composure, as he had 
a case which would’ have rejoiced the heart and nerved the pen of 
any literary wrestler. His foolish boast that the 7imes now never 
entered his doors was met by Mr. Delane’s quiet reminder that 
he had once. thought a single copy of that paper “ worth all the 
works of Thucydides,” to which Mr. Cobden still more un- 
‘warily replies that. he gaye it up when it began to revile 
him. as, the. negotiator of the treaty of commerce with France. 
In. other words, Mr. Cobden's estimate of a paper varies accurately 
with its estimate of him, which will lead people to infer that he 
thinks it the first, function of the press to be a good Cobdenometer. 
Of the literary judgment passed on this duel we may form some 
conception frem the fact that, with the exception of the Duily 
News, and a very small but respectable minority, the newspapers, 
both metropolitan and country, have been engaged during the 
whole week in violently wagging their tails to the Times, and the 
Times in suitably acknowledging the compliment. 


The last American telegrams reported Mr. Lincoln ill of small- 
pox and unable to deliver his message on that account. There is 
good reason to hope that his illness is not serious; but the mind 
naturally glances at the possible calamity which the country might 
sustain in his death. Few men of average abilities ever managed to 
inspire a more profound trust in their integrity and firmness than 
Lincoln has contrived to implant in both his friends and foes, and 
certainly there isno man in his Cabinet, not even Mr. Chase, 
whom the world would trust.as well. If he were to die before his 
term of office was out, he would be succeeded by the Vice-President, 
the Honourable Hannibal Hamlin, who is said to be a man of resolute 
character, in any case quite unlikely to bea cipher, and eyen more 
strongly committed to the antislayery policy than his chief. He 
has been Governor of Maine, and was United States Senator for 
that State when he was-elected to the Vice-Presidency. Formerly 
a Democrat, he left the Demoeratic party on discovering its corrup- 
tion before'the Republican party was formed. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that there will be no occasion for the curious medley of 
associations suggested by the substitution of a Hannibal in the 
political patriarchate for an Abraham. 


A Royal Commission will shortly be ordered, with Lord Harrowby 
as President, to report upon the principles which govern the distribu- 
tion of military prize. Itis wanted. The Blue-book on the Kirwee 
prize-money shows that the departments are all in conflict, the law 
officers deciding for the Madras force, the late Commander-in-Chief 
in India against it, Lord Cottenham’s Act establishing the naval 
rule‘as the principle for military prize, while the Ministry have 
decided that ‘that principle “does not apply. The point to be 
cleared up is, whether the actual captors are to be, in all cases, 
entitled to the prize. If they are, why does the Madras force lose 
its reward; if they are not, what is the basis of distribution ? 





Lord.Palmerston has filled up the vacancy on the Bench caused 
by the decease of Mr. Justice Wightman by the appointment of 
Serjeant Shee, an aet of justice the more acceptable because it 
carries ‘the principle of religious toleration for once into substantial 
practice. The law threw all posts, except the woolsack, open to 
Catholics thirty-six years ago, but no Catholie in all that long} 
period has. been raised. to the English bench. The secret feeling 
in the middle elags has, been that of Cromwell, who “tolerated all 
epinions, but would not allow the mass,’ and  blatesmen who 
know that judges of every conceivable creed have still done honest 
justice have bent to the ignorant clamour. It is time that~a rule 
which ,proscribes ‘one-fifth of her Majesty's immediate subjects 
were swept away, and Lord Palmerston could have selécted no 
better:man with vehom to commence a fairer system. Mr. Serjeant 
Sheg isa thorough Jawyer, and is not an Ultramontane, and will, 
we believe, by hia;conduct on the bench, do much to remove a 


with which the trial followed the crime. The delay which inter- 
venes between accusation and verdict is a disgrace to English pro- 
cedure, more especially as it is maintained from motives of economy 
only. No prisoner ought to be detained for more than a month 
| without a trial at farthest, yet Townley, the murderer now under 
sentence, was kept months untried. Sappose he had been’ inno- 
cent. Wecry out at the German system under which'a man may 
be imprisoned for years and after all acquitted, and forget that 
precisely the same kind of injustice is involved in a delay of months, 


The Imperial Government. has sustained two serious defeats in 
the elections. A district of Puris has, in spite of unprecedented 
efforts on the part of the Minister of the Interior, returned 
M. Eugene Pelletan by 15,115 votes, against 9,778 given to the 
official candidate, M. Picard. At Dijon also, the opposition have 
triumphed by a majority of 3,579 votes, nearly 4,000 peasants 
included in the circumscription having voted against the Prefeet’s 
wishes. The blow is said to have been severely. felt..by the 
Emperor, and the tone of M.: Rouher, charged with the defence of 
the Government, has become perceptibly harder. He. actually 
affirmed that the press of France was-free, the avertissements being 
merely acts of necessary tutelage. 


The latest intelligence from China (Shanghai, 25th October) is 
important, _Burgevine, and all other Europeans, haye quitted the 
Taeping service, the Chinese authorities agreeing to pardon them, 
and Major Gordon assisting them to escape. This desertion will 
indefinitely increase the value of the Anglo-Chinese serving on the 
Imperial side. On the other hand, the;Court of Pekin, while con- 
ceding Mr. Lay's request to be allowed to pay the new Navy, 
refuse to exempt Captain Osbomn, from the authority of the pro- 
vincial yiceroys., Captain Osborn refuses to. move until he is 
exempted, and awaits the return of Mr, Bruee, who has gone on a 
holiday trip into Tartary. Served by Europeans, paid by a Euro- 
pean, and responsible only to the Regent, who is guided by a 
European, Captain Osborn, if he carries his. poiut; will have sub- 
stantially broken down the whole Chinese régime, and will be 
master, if not of |\China, at least of all Chinese. waters, 


Ten cases of incendiarism have occurred upon farms in the 
Wolds within a very few days. ‘The last, was exceedingly serious, 
the sheds, granaries, corn stacks, and waggons,of Mr, Jordan, near 
Malton, being all burnt down, witha loss of some 1,500/. The fire 
in all. cases,is believed to be the work of the labourers, and at 
Kilham the people positively refused to, carry buckets or aid in any 
way in extinguishing the fires. Night watebmen are being organ- 
ized, and there is talk, which seems, however, only the result of 
panic, of a plan to burn all the corn on the Wolds. It is as- 
serted that the labourers of the district are well off ; but. in Essex, 
when the same atrocities were rife, the cause was well known. to be 
the starvation-rate to which wages had heen reduced. 


The telegrams bring rumours of discontent and even insurrec- 
tion in Greece, and the National Assembly has again adjourned 


| the annexation of the Ionian Islands. We record both statements, 


the first. as probably false, the second as probably true; but it 
must be remembered that every statement from Greece affects the 
most speculative stock in the market, and the temptation to invent 
is, consequently, very considerable. 


The Australian Colonies are in a ferment, even the judges joining 
in public meetings to protest against the revival of transportation 
to.any part of the continent. Even as itis, bashrangers in New 
South Wales plunder small towns with impunity, and. the colo- 
nists affirm that wherever they may: be-s¢nt.the convicts will 
sooner or later make their way to the settled districts. It appears 
to be beyond question that if the plan be persisted in the colonists 
will resist, and it must not be forgotten that even the Cape Colony, 
which has not begun to talk of setting up for itself, rebelled 
against the introduction of prisoners. 


Thé Southern correspondent of the Times, writing from Rieh- 





| mond on the 14th November, makes some very remarkable actmis- 





popular prejadice. 


sions. “ There’ is,” he aays, “ something sublime in this shadowy 
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earnestness and misty magnificence of Northern faith and self- | 


reliance.” On the other hand, the “ Confederate unfaith” con- 
stantly affects the Government, reducing the value of paper-money, 
and compelling Mr. Davis to think of taking the supplies he needs 
with a high hand. The blockade is becoming stricter, the import- | 
ant supplies of food from Florida more difficult to obtain, and the | 
writer has evidently ‘some difficulty in forcing himself to believe | 
that the Southerners will, in spite of all, continue to fight on. 


The Times publishes some remarkable statements on the coming | 
and much needed increase, in the supply of silver. The yield in 
California is increasing ; a new silver region of a hundred miles by 


forty has been discovered in the Argentine Republic, at the foot of 


the Andes, and St. Arnaud, in Victoria, is described by miners 
working there as ‘+a silyer Cornwall.” The depreciation in the | 
value of silver is, therefore, likely to keep pace with that in gold, 
though it will be more quickly checked, as the margin of profit to 
the miner is considerably less. 


From New Zealand we hear of a very important. geographical 
discovery. Martin’s Bay; on the west coast of the southern 


island, had long been known to receive a river flowing from the | , 


interior; but the river has now been explored by a Dr. Hector, 
found to be navigable fora great distance, to be direetly connected 
with a considerable lake, and to bring him by water within forty- 
six hours’ march of Lake Wakitepu. This will open up the 
interior of the southern island for at least 100 miles, and 
a settlement on Martin’s Bay is very likely to eclipse Dunedin. 





A thief has just gained and lost one of the largest prizes ever 
made by the criminal fraternity. Shaw, English groom to the 
Duke of Brunswick; who resides in Paris, had learnt from his 
master the secret of opening his diamond chest. This was of iron, 
and contained diamonds valued at 320,000/., besides Jarge sums in 
gold. He accordingly seized them while the Duke was out, and 
with the usual] stupidity of his class made at once for England. 
The police thought, of course, that he would do that, telegraphed 
to the ports, and arrested him at Boulogne with ail the diamonds 
upon him. Shaw affirms that he only gave way to the sudilen 
temptation, and the Duke, made wise by experience, proposes to 
deposit his jewels with the Bank of England or France. 


Sir Joseph Paxton, on Tuesday, made a speech to his constituents 
at Coventry for which he deserves congratulation. It was the 
‘speech of a man who has the pluck to face a popular outery. He 
made no effort to apologize for the French Treaty, but boldly 
stated that it had increased the trade of the country with France 
from 6,000,0002. to 21,000,0007: ; that the depression now existing 
in Coventry had occurred before, and that the wealthy class of the 
town should turn their-attention towards introducing new manu- 
factures. Ribbons were too dependent on fashion. - Truth is w- 
popular in Coventry just now, and we prestime the Tories will 
succeed in ousting Sir J. Paxton, in favour of some one who will 
-consent to bleat out Protectionist nonsense; but that only makes 
the speech the more creditable to the speaker. 


This day week the trial of Mr. G. V. Townley for the murder 
of Miss Goodwin, at Wigwell Hall, terminated in his conviction. 
The most striking element in the case for the defence was Dr. 
Forbes Winslow's cross-examination on the evidence which he 
gave to prove the insanity of the prisoner. The physician rested 
his opinion partly on the eccentricity of the prisoner’s views of 


but mean that the North Carolinians are sick of the war, andin 
| no spirit even for making the most favourable terms. 

General Meade has re-crossed the Rapidan, and given up the 
| attempt to force the position taken up by General Lee at Mine 
‘Run. The Northerners are, of course, angry, and crying ont for 
a new General. In Tennessee, General Grant ‘has apparently re- 
| called his troops from the pursuit of Bragg, and sent aid to Burn- 
| side, who was resisting Longstreet successfully in Knoxville at the 
last advices. The unfortunase General Bragg had been superseded 
'by General Hardee, a bold officer, of whom Colonel Fremantle 
relates that, being much given to kissing young ladies, s Ken- 
tuckian farmer, on whose pretty daughter he had practised that 
| accomplishment, brought up the eld and plain women of his family 
for the same purpose, drily remarking, “In this country, General, 
lif you kiss one of our women we expect you to kiss all,”—a 
severe shock to the General, who is more discriminating in his 
kisses than his blows. 


The Venetian Secret Committee have issued an order warning all 
their supporters to be ready for action in March: The exiles 
appear to believe that this warning is bond fide, and report that 
which is true, and that the 
Emperor of the French is favourable to the scheme, which may be 
true, but about which nobody can know anything. If Victor 
Emanuel is ready the movement may be wise, but if not, 
Mazzini will incur an awful responsibility by flinging unorganized 
/men on the Croatian bayonets. Manin, we strongly suspect, would 
have waited for European war. 











Advices from Paris state that the stock of bullion in. the Bank.of 
France has declined by 560,000/. The return of the Bank of 
England, however, shows an increase in the supply of 668,857/ , 
aud an improvement in the reserve of 1,059,392. 


Nearly 800,000/. has arrived from various quarters, and about 
360,000/. in gold has been sent into the Bank of England. <A few 
parcels have been withdrawn for export purposes, but the total 
stock is now 13,675,474. 


Bar silver is firm, at 61}d. per ounce. There is an active demand 
for India, and about 400,0007. will be shipped ftom “Marseilles to 
the East within the next few days. 


The Council for India have disposed of 400,000/. in bills on the 
various Presidencies at previous rates. 


The supply of money in the general discount market: is. lange. 
The demand for accommodation has continued moderately active, 
yet, in some instances, first-class short bills have been done at 7} 
per cent. 


The dealings in Home, Foreign, and Railway Securities during 
| the week have been somewhat restricted, the markets, generally 
speaking, having presented a quiet appearance. Mexican stoek 
has sold as low as 334; otherwise, the changes in the quotations 
have not been important. Most English railways have rajed firm. 

A new company, entitled the “ Contract Company,” is announced, 

| with a capital of four millions. 








Yesterday, Consols closed at 903 91 for money, and 914 } for 
|time. On Saturday last, the latest official prices were : — For 
delivery, 903 91; and for January 7, 91} 3. 


property in the young lady; partly on the prisoner's apparent! The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities, yesterday 


belief in the existenee of a conspiracy against him. This is, no 


‘doubt, a well-known sigu of mania; but it does not appear to have 
manifested itself till months after the murder ; and if made the | 
ground of any commutation of sentence, will be caught up by all } 


prisoners awaiting trial under a capital change as an expedient for | 
obtaining a reprieve-the genuineness of which no one can possibly | 
disprove. Jt would appear tobe a verystrange course, te commute | 
@ sentence of death in orderthat-a lunatic life may be prolonged, | 

when it would not be done in order that a sane life might-be pro- | 
longed. 


The North Carolina Union paper, the Raleigh Standa/d, which, | 
after its destruction by the Confederate troops, hag been permitted , 
to resume existence, claims eight out. of the .ten deputies just | 
elected for North Carolina as “in favour of peace.” ‘This pro- | 
bably does not mean simple submission to the North, most. likely | 
may mean something much more dangerous—submission om. con- | 
ditions guaranteeing the old slavery rights; but it can scarcely 


'and on Friday week, were as follows :— 


| Friday, Des. 12.) Friday, Dea 18. 
Greek $e os o * 26 254 
Do. Coupons ee « ee en 12 _ 
Mexican ée ov a ow - 35 Hy 
Spauish Passive .-- as es oe 33 3 
Do.  Certiticates ° os 13 1 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1ss8:. ers, ° 70 69 
1362 oo ee 70; 7 
Consalidés.. ee ae fe 46 46 


Subjoined are yesterday's closing prices of ‘the ieading British 
Railways, compared with the latest quotations of Friday week :— 


Friday, Dec. 11. Friday, Dee. 18. 

Caledonian .. # a ary ee 18 Tho. 
Great, Kastern oe oe an on 494 
Great Northern ée be ee 125 in 
Great Western... é. bs oot 
Lancashire and ¥ orkshire es ep 1 il 
London and Brighton =... Ve ve 108 i 
Lendon and Nerth Westera oe oe 10. 10 
Loudon, Chatham,and Dover .. ee , 

Midland be a ar Li 
North Basteru, Berwick . 2 ee ee 101 Ir 

Do. York o* be oe 8 / 

West Midland, Oxford... on ee 40 
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m1 (eet the world fn’ ambvemedé, would beblintely tetitifved 
TOP Iés OF THE DAY. Pee attr tis wasvene "of rational thought, oda "weidote ‘the 


keeled 


“LE JOUR DE L’AN. 


LE salons of Paris are feverish, for the jour de lan is! 


impression of failuré, and that speech must be! made just 
when the world from habit begins to listen. 
Again, the Emperor‘is known to have been startled, not ‘to 


approaching. Eyer since 1860, when the Emperor with | say shocked, by the result ofthe elections, a result whith Has 


a dozen words gent down, the funds in every capital of the Con- | been, so to speak, repeated 
; ; td th and so danger- | Paris and ‘at Dijon, He suffers, despite his’ cool jddgment, 


tinent, and broke up that icy surface, so smoo 


the votes given’ ‘this week’ in 


ously thin, which is galled the European peace, Paris has been from the temptation of day-dreamers—the disposition to believe 


unable to divest itself of the belief that 4 coup de thédtre so 


| that the world is going their way, and he hai imagined that 


exciting and so successful would one day, be repeated. The the masses of France ‘were ‘reconciled to the Empire! ‘The 
temptation, they say, of the impromptu Congress, with all | elections show nothing to the contrary, but they prove’ that 


Europe in, attendance, the world listening anxiously for the 
telegram, and no possibility of reply is to a monarch who com- 
bines with unusual power of secrecy unusual love for sudden 


and striking scenio effects always great, and this year may, 
they think, prove irresistible, 
are, they conceive, thickening fast, the deus ex machind must 
descend, and the, clouds could nof open with more awe-in- 
spiring effect than amidst the combined etiquette and joyous- 
ness of the Imiperial receptions held upon New Year's Day. 
We are to-day in possession of the talk of circles to which 
the ordinary newspaper correspondent has rarely access, and 
though we believe their opinion is based as much on a secret 
longing for, sensations,—terribly strong im a society which the 
Empire has, so to speak, becalmed,—as on trustworthy ¢alcula- 
tion, it is well worth the passing study of those who recognize 
that. Napoleon may at. any moment apply a solvent to all 
diplomatic chemistry. 

The line of argument current in circles in which argument 
has not been suppressed by a governing hate of Bonapartism 
runs much in this direction, The Emperor, say the talkers, 
stands, and knows that he stands, in the presence of three new 
dangers, two of them self-created and one the natural effect 
of eleven years of repression, His address to his Legislature, 
with its great but dreamy proposal, followed as it was by a 
series of refusals reverberating from every superior Court, had 
among his own people two distinct effects. It excited, and 
very powerfully, the popular imagination. France feels great 
ideas as no other_country feels anything, except, perhaps, 
menace or new taxation, and Frenchmen had special reasons 
for feeling this one. The conyiction, Pie! just in itself, 
that the treaties of 1815 were intended to humiliate Frafce, 
that they had for nearl fifty years operated as a heavy 
restraint, and that « glor ” was impossible until they 
were swept away, has burnt itself deeply into the mind 
of France. A yague hatred of those agreements, acknowledged 
by all classes of edueated Freachmen, by Republicans no less 
than Imperialists, by M, Thiers.as much as Prince Jerome, 
has extended itself even to the peasantry, whose traditions are 
of the Grande Armée w cateer was. arrested in 1815. 
Peasants,who read nothing else still read the Emperor’s 
speeches, and as they deem him irresistible, the acknowledged 
leader of the Continent, bis pledge that those, treaties should 
end, should  Oipsrrsas by anew “ fundamental pact”” more 
favourable to France an the nationalities, create throughout 
all France a sense of deep and pleasurable excitement, It was 
increased, by, the peridage Brice the Congress must first of all 
take up, the, question Poland, upon. which the. strong 
feeling always existin had been recently deepened by the 
Bebe Mi inyechives 9 Rig Balin and the greedily credited 

f Russian, cruelty tothe Poles. That feeling might 
not survive a long and still less a disastrous war, but 
it was. ptrong enough to. authorize the Emperor to begin 
orie,—as he said in his speech he ,would have done 
had England consented,—and to obtaia such a result of a 
campaign An peace seemed to most Frenchmen the ne plus 


sulira of strategy... The universal. refusal, of Europe to 


obey the, summous; has disenchanted the populace, and their 
disappointment, like the hailstorms and every other misfortune, 
is visited on the Goyernment.. The educated ¢lasses know the 
truth. in, spite of the Moniteur, and the. unéducated, though 
baffled as to the, facts, have an. instinctive gense that notre 
maitre is not so strong as he said he was. “Isolation in 

efeat,” ‘dust thrown on the flag,” 
these, ap to the public mere phrases, but that Mouravieff goes 
on, and that Napofeom does. not interfere himself, and cannot 
make, Europe interfere, for him, this, is @ fact, and one 
which the masses by no _megns accept with. pleasure. Napo- 
leon, who hears from _officigl reports every thing that passes in 
France, the xery talk. of the wine-shops and. gabble of, the 
market-women, knows well how déep is the < #ppointment, 


lippe, cannot 


The difficulties of the Empire 


ithe townsmen throughout the country are thirsty for wider 
liberty, that the artisans are yoting with the rich, andithe 
Emperor, who knows best of all men the gigantic efforts made 
to divide those'classes, is proportionately alarmed. The debates 
| in the Corps Legistatif have proved that the vote of the towns 
| has greatly affected the prestige of the Government, for though 
‘the Liberals claim only thirty-five members, yet in the trial 
debates on the elections eighty-four, some of them nominees, 
voted ‘‘against M. de Persigny.” There is a swerve, too, in 
the tribunals, which are apt to respond to the fluctuations of 
power in too barometric a style, and editors, for example, pro- 
secuted’ by prefects, are to their own amazément getting 
acquitted. These things move the personal following’ of the 
Emperor almost as much as himself, and it is, we’ beliete, 
correct to affirm that the shrewdest among them, the only one 
who enjoys some faint share of sotial liking, has, within the 
past fortnight, informed the Emperor that if ‘the Legislature 
1s not to become unmanageable, war, or a further grant of 
internal liberty, are the only alternatives. Liberty is’ not, 
when avoidable, exactly the Bonaparte réle, the dynasty is still 
not beyond the reach of internal attack, and war, if cireum- 
stunces would only allow, might be the more popular as well 
as the easier outlet from an unmanageable situation. ' There 
is, therefore, say the salons, reason for fearing that New Year's 
Day will be marked by some Imperial utterance, possibly 
dangerous, and certainly important. 

We admit the full force of these arguments, at least as far 
as to the influences now working in the direction of’ some 
grand and theatric coup, but there are réasons which make 
such a New Year’s gift to Europe seem to men ‘not longing 
for scenes at least improbable. The Empercr may, and 
poetny will, take the opportunity of publicly abandoning 

is scheme of a general Congress, and throwing the rapes 
bility on the Powers whose adhesion has been withdrawn ; 
but this speech by itself would be suggestive of peace. It is 
only when that which exists is to exist no longer that war 
becomes ‘imminent, and such a speech would be @ ‘cotifes- 
sion’ that that which’ exists ‘must continue to last. « Yet 
what else is the’ Emperor ‘fo ‘say > He-is' known ‘to’ be 
bitterly annoyed at the conduet of the Austrian Court; which 
has saddled him with the Archduke May, without affording him 
the support he expected in return; but he cannot a’second time 
meénace the Austria répresentative. There is nothing 'tofight 
Austria for, unless, indeed, he draws the sword on all. Germany 
in defence of Denmark, which he seems'as yét by’ to thedns 
inclined to do. ‘Popular feeling might back him’ then,’ beeanse 
there would be a chance of the Rhine; but then Fratée-wobld 
be in the single position which Ins ‘devotiotial’ study of his 
uncle's life’ will not’ allow him fo risk+liable, that is, td’be 
opposed to a coalition. He alert an Russi#, and till’ be 
in accord with public feeling; but to menace on Tet Jatin 
‘whet he canriot move till 1s “May, and ‘so afford tithe for all 
manner of combinations, is not his’ usual 4ine of action. ‘There 
is no other enemy to be threatened, professions of amity “are 
pleasant but not sceriic, and as to interna? liberties; it #s tiot 
of them ‘that an Em of the’ French will talk ‘to a meeting 
of foreign Amb ors. On the whole, iadmittitig, as we have 
said, the temptations which press the’ Emperor towards ‘a coup 
de thédtre, the reasonable probability is that he will express 
nothing’ beyond a regtet that his ‘proposal should not have met 
a wider and more cordial atceptance. *. ’ 


ENGLAND AND THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 
S there are’ questions too high for human reason, ‘on 
which it becomes man ‘to exercise simply the htimble 
faculty of trust under penalty of losing his reason in atfempt- 
ing to solte them, so theremre questions, not too high but 
too intricate fot a nation’s, reason, on which it becomes a 
ople to assume towirds their government the same wise 
Fs nility, under penalty of something like tem natignal 
insanity if it insist on working out the aga for rtsélf: We 














uis Philippe 
he, far more than, Louis Phil 
ime striking act, some speech which shall 








gente: Tet we think the true course for Englatid to’ pursue 
in medlating ‘or in refusing to mediate,” in ‘taking or 








oat seems; ta ns (a case, fox,trust in; the Administration, which 


ti better knowledge how, to avoid it than ‘public opinion’”’— 


_ from mere, than, one, quarter. 
' Ls ots with Germany.(as.represented by Austria and Prussia) 


» ments of, 1851-52, which were the root of the whdle 


‘filled. them - with, a, literal; good. faith and: painstaking ae- 





 tudignation in : 
>of perfidy from, all quarters, is in no respect either an incor- 
 porauion, nor even a; taken towards the incorporation, of 


_Aetermination ef that. common constitution. 
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refusing to take sides, between Denmark and Germany at the | 
present crisis, is exactly a case of this description in which all 
wise people, unless they have a very profound knowledge 
indeed of the “ impossible quantity ” of politics, will just put 
faith in.the administration and follow its lead. No one wants | 
to lapse into.a European war for the sake of supplying | 
an imaginary solution to .an; unintelligible problem, and | 
that is the, only object. in, which wé might, if we were | 
sery satiguine, possibly hope to suceced, if we make war for 
any object more complex than the vindication of the Treaty on| 
the Danish succession of the 8th of May, 1852. If it be true | 
that, M. vou, Bismark, really said to the Committee of the | 
Prussiaa Assembly that he was only looking for a convenient | 
opportunity to violate that engagement, England, who, is) 
auxious:for opportunities of keeping her engagements, not. of 
violatipg: them, , must support Denmark heartily, against so 
unscrupulous a foe.; But, if this be false, if it,is ouly, a 
question of, terms, between Denmark and Germany; we cannot 
\o Me better than follow the lead of our Foreign Minister. No 
ona doubts that our Foreign Office fecls a hearty. goodwill. to- 
wards. Denmark,; and 4 sincere wish to satisfy the just demands 
of,the, German, population of, Holsteia.and Schleswig, and, will 
do all it,can—-would hike to.doa little more than it can—to pre- 
vent, these, two Powers coming to blows. Under these circum- 
stances, and as there.is bath a German side and a Danish side 
to exery,point at issue, (say, fifty) in the controyersy, and each 
vo@ide is. entizely, satisfactory, till you have heard the other, 
whem the question, becomes ‘hampered and both seem wrong, 
at least, more data for deciding than any preae politi- 


cia cay. Wail commapdy better reason, to dislike war, and 


ndadeed, one might ag.well falk ef a public, opinion on, the doc- 


tering of jeontingent remainders... or, the philolonice! ‘affinitios | 
ol, vit 


ofthe Berber, language——eould possibly. boast ' 
ept on the one, paint of the meaning of the, Danish suc- 
y lenaeian trwahy there.is hot a single question) at issye between, 
~ Denmark and Germany on, which a moderately. well-informed 
\Englishman, can, pretend to a conviction ; without; being im- 
medigtely; and jviolently.shakep back again into a, state, of 
rabjeot ungertainty, and that sometimes by, discharges of logic 
‘ For example, most eagle 
suppose that if Denmark could be persuaded to fulfil literally the 


in 1851-52, the-German grievance would be remdved, and’ 

a, Danish grievance substituted in its place. “‘Not at all,” ory: 
the Prussian. Sapntign, wath one. yoice,—-it, is the atrange- 
vf ischief ; 

for. they prictigally sacrificed that indissoluble unity of Schles- 
ig aud Holstein, which was always the fixed German idea. 
‘Henee, when,; Austria and Prussia. propose to demand: the 
(literal, fulfilment of the, engagements of 1851-52, popular 
, Germany, repudiates, Anstria and Prussia with sdorn and 
contumely, . Lf, on the, other. hand, we press Denmark for 
the, sake; of peace; to fulfil the stipulations of 1851-52, 


te ale 


_ replies, witha stare, of astonishment, that she has ful- 


curacy. sdarcely ,ever irivalled in the history of nations. 

Foaling eke : ' 

Bay, to, this last act of iaerand incorporating Schleswig, 

‘when the, most express solemn engagement =r 

im) 185152 was the, King’s, contract neither to incorporate, 
e any,.steps towards incorporating, the duchy of 


nor | 
( Sebleawig jin Denmark ?”” Aid the reply is, that the new } 


step which. has excited & much national enthusiasm in Den- 
mark, and | agit were, the war-cry of the Danish national 
)Jpatty,; which has also, of course, excited such horror and 
t rmany, and been the ground of accusations 


Sebleswig in the Danish State, since it leaves her her pro- 
Migial diet;for local matters, which was all that was meant) 
by the promise against incorporation, Feeling very giddy, a 
prudent Englishman will certainly turp over the responsibility 
(of dexiding» im) that matter to the Foreign (Office, and, be 
thankful that he Aas a Foreign Office which, if it thinks fit to 
eater into these mediatoty transactions at all, is bound tg un- 
derstand how much of falsehood there is on both sides. 

Again, a moderatély informed Englishman will probably 





‘ suppose that Dedmark had very eonsiderably more vyoite in| 


cuding the common constitution of 1855 than the German 
Dnehies, since he is habitually assured by the Germans that! 
the rights of the. Duthies were fagrantly violated in the | 


humbly suggests euch a thing toa Dane, he will be assured | 


: Dr A ask, “What, then, do you 


But if he} 


with every sign of profound and even naif astonishment, that 
Denmyrk had{the cohinbn] constitution a3 fhech thrust upon 
her as the German Duchies, that all the constituent parts of 
the kingdom were treated with the most pathetic impartiality. 
If there be one claim more than another which Denmark has 
established on the good faith of Germany, itis, the Danes will 
say, the claim arising out of that grand act of impartiality in 
thrusting a royal patent with equally arbitrary baad on Den- 
mark, Schleswig, Holstein, and Laucnburg, alike. You may 
feel grave doubts, on the one hand, whether the Danish Par- 
liament did not yirtually dictate the form of the constitution, 
on the other, whether thé German Duchies were ever formally 
entitled to Be consulted''on the matter} but you will again 
be only too Thankful to leave the true line to'bé drawn by an 
expert in these matters. 

These are,but samples of some scores of questions in which 
Danish atatempit, Ceridian reply. Danish rejoinder, German 
rebufter, and the. like, will follow a3 thick and intricate 
as the most complicat c igs Any Wise and prudent English- 
man ‘will soon come to the conclusion, “ Who is sufficient for 
these things? If the Government, ‘knowing the whole bear- 
ings of tie casé,, choose ta meddle in it, ‘and attempt a com- 
promisé, it is possible they nmiay ‘be right, and certain they 
must be self-denying, in attempting it. ‘ And if they finally 
fecl it their true policy to support ‘either side sttongly, the 
best thing I ‘can do is*to believe ‘very earnestly that they see 
their way to a clear duty in: the mitter. But as for me,— 
poor fallible i oor even on great issucs—quite unable to 
decide between the opposite views of ‘the statute of 1460,— 
still less able to. decide between the opposite “views of the 
patent of 1721,—absolutely incompetent to form any views at 
all of the contratt of°1$51,—T ' Ay trast in’ Lord Russell and 
Lord Palmerston, antl try to be an optimist, even if T have ‘to 
pay an extra 4d. hath Ms isyinstens for finding a solution, 
whieh I sliall ever glearly mastet, for a quarrel which I have 

a ‘U 5 he work ‘of'phblic opinion to force 
free and. great principles “On the “Adniinistratioa, “Tt is the 
‘wotk of oftidal akilk'and tntormanioy to guide public opinion 
through the steaits ang éddies of such details a5 this Schteswig- 
Holstein ¢mbarrassment, * | 


uever tnderstood. 





THE LIBERNL MEETING AT’ DEEDS, 

E Vig Riding of  Yorkshiré, so often the ‘scéne ‘of 
., gréat electoral contests, will, on the ‘next dissolution, 
be divided it two.’ OF the ¢wo présent mémbers, Sir John 
Ramsden, who ought ta'be made aPeer, dnd so put painlessly 
out of the Liberal way, will eléct fo sit for the South, and 
the Northern Division therefote—which, by the way, if it 
has any sense of the value of tied itl fall itself the West, 
and its late partnet'the South, Ridikp-s-will have a tow 
inember fo choose. ‘The Liberals, therefore, who in Yorkshire 
under the ajt of the wolds retain some little of their old 
energy and power of coherent. action, sitpmoned for Tuesday 
a party meeting at Leeds. . The objects to be attained were, 
first, to introduce Sh ah ie ‘Cayendish favourably to the 
electors, and secondly to warm up as fir as possible the flame 
of ‘Liberal fervour, which with” ‘so little fuel ‘just’ now is “apt 

to smoke and flicker." eh 
The Rest phiest wisfaitly attained; Lord Frederick was intto- 
duged by | Bl lew Tike Sit ¥. Crossley and Mr. Forster as the fu- 
ture Liberal candidate, andinade a ah coped ey judgment 
‘of all who read it, stamps hini pha of the position.” ‘T'Hbre 
was none of that purpostless Rydinatiea n which, “in the mouth 
of an ‘aristocrat, “alsrays mn ‘ither Weakness or want of 
honesty, and there’ was the heartily Liberal bias Which, far 
more than Liberal pledges, guarantees the tone’to which titw 
men will adhere. a noes no strength on extinct formulas, 
said nothing about the ballot, did not worry about Church- 
rates, and left’ free’ trade in its proper poston as sonietting 
beyond the reach of further discussion; But he spoke strongly 
in favour of commencing the movement which stilt remuitts to 
be commended, ‘the pre of the “working ‘class’ to ‘their 
due sharé of political power, whateyér that share’ may ‘be. 
‘Whether they regarded their almost’ total exclusion from 
any ‘voice in Government, or “Whether they regardcf “fhe 
Biioratice ‘whith’ unfitted a large’ dumber of them for the 
exercisé Of ‘that privilege, stil he thought there was Hedvy 
work for the Liberal party todo.” ‘That is the real adnis- 
sion wanted from the Liberal chiefs; “that “‘ rest and thank- 
fulness” may ‘be ‘permitted ‘to ‘the old, Hut that the nation 
has “still work {6 do, and’ that’ work lies in the direction 
of raising “the lower up to the position of the present mid- 
dle class For the rest pledges are unimportant, though ‘it is 
well that a new ‘member ‘for the West Riding should declare 
himself, ‘as Lord Frederick did, against the Irish Church, and 
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against the retention of Anglo-Saxon colonies, save with their 
own consent, and for the great cause for which the Northern 
States, amidst incessant losses and ceaseless vituperation, 
with their sons dying in battle and their wealth melting 
into assignats, are, with the persistence which Englishmen 
for once only fail to admire, fighting on to the death. 
We want Liberals who can stand by freedom even when free- 
men offend their taste and outrage their just national pride, 
and we trust the West Riding—we have not space for its 
new official style—will, at the dissolution, send us up such a 
mau. He is not the worse, but the better, because he is the 
son of 2 Duke. Parties must use the tools they have, and at 
the present moment tho new school of Liberals want the 
adhesion of a few men belonging to the class whieh, for nearly 
two centuries, has furnished backbone and sinew to the 

igs. Lord Hartington is unfortunately almost Southern 
in feeling, but a Cavendish who is not, ought to meet a 
warm welcome within the Liberal ranks. 

As to its second object, the meeting was, in part, a failure. 
Eari de Grey and Sir Charles Wood were both expected, and 
both reached Leeds, but were summoned back to town to dis- 
cuss some new incident in the Schleswig-Holstein affair. 
Their absence diminished the interest of the meeting, which 
had expected Ministerial speeches, and did not feel consoled 
either by Lord Houghton’s well-weighed periods or Sir Frank 
Crossley’s exposition of the comfortable Liberal creed. There 


| man used to deal with them partly as enemies, partly as 
| brigands, on the simple principle of the lex talionis, life for 
| life, two rupees of fine for one of plunder, and as the British 
| Government never wavered, or temporized, or died, or grew 
| imbecile, or suffered any of those calamities which Oriental 
| princes suffer, and on which Oriental enemies reekon, the 
| tribes began to perceive that forays did not pay. Still they 
| must eat, while the amount of things edible produced, om 
the rocks is somewhat vexatiously limited, and they 
fretted as hotly against the curb as our own Highlanders 
under the same restraint. The mutinies gave them a new chanee,. 
and some extent of new strength, how much nobody exaetly 
knows. A good many of the hunted Sepoys, perhaps as many 
as three thousand, took refuge with the hill chiefs, bringing: 
| many more mouths to be filled, a few decent muskets, some 
tincture of discipline, and a strong indisposition to be takn 

alive. The Punjabee officer is habitually somewhat gentle to- 
the mountaineer, appreciates his cool daring, makes allow-- 
ances for his habits, and, on the whole, rather| respects his 
individual character; but his relation to the Sepoy is that of 
the terrier to the rat. Once visible he must be hunted to the: 
confines of the known world, and once eaugtit his shrift ‘is, 

perhaps, something of the shortest. Thus reinforced, and very 
much harassed by the additional difficulty of eating rhododen- 
drons, or making rye grow upon boulders, the tribes seem to- 
have bethought themselves of the advantages of union, and to 





was a tone of content about all the speeches which was, we 


have framed some sort of a plan for combined. ‘‘ invasion.’ 


dare say, pleasant to mark, but which did not tend to arouse} How far it extended is not evident; but it seems to 


any great degree of enthusiasm. Even Mr. Forster was for | 
once rather on the negative side, making his strongest | 
point on the advisability of non-intervention for Poland. | 
He protested strongly against the advice to rest, and| 
suggested at least three subjects—the Irish Church, the 
workmen’s suffrage, and the pressare of taxation upon the 
poor—which were growing ripe for action. But even the 
member for Bradford seemed ehilled by surrounding influ- 
ences, and with this exception the speakers at the meeting 
had no suggestions'to make and a great deal too much con- 
tent to express. Content is Conservatism, and if everything 
is as right as it can possibly be, and there are no grievances | 
to: remove, and there is no goal worth the trouble of reaching, 
and the Government wants neither bridle ner spur, and Par- 
liament is:to be praised for having done no mischief, what do 
Liberals gather for in ‘ great demonstrations”’ at Leeds? No- 
body wants another Cavendish gud Cavendish, but because he 
can effectually aid in the doing of certain things, and if there 
is nothing to do, why stop business to talk cheerfully about 
him? There has been a little teo much of this kind of thing 
lately. We know perfectly well that most of the speakers at 
Leeds believe that progress is not only possible but inevitable, 
and that some of them are earnestly convinced as to the direction 
it ought to take; but still they utter over and over again the 
formulas from which the voting class derives the idea that, be- 
cause itself is powerful, the work of the world is done. It is not 
done, and if the Liberals. think so, the sooner their political 
tone is braeed up in the colder climate of opposition the 
better for their popularity. It is bad enough to see a Liberal 
Government doing Conservative work, but that is temporary, 
but it is intolerable to hear Liberal members teaching Tory 
rinciples, for that kind of labour lasts. We trust that before 
rliament meets’ we may yet have another gathering of 
Iaberal Yorkshiremen, and hear either that Government 
intends to step forward toward the improvement of pauperism, 
or that the Liberal members will, as of old, resolve to apply 
the whip. The country is weary of hearing men, once fore- 
most in every contest, now declaring with pride, as Sir F. 
Crossley declares, that when the need arrives they can—sleep 
as sound as their rivals. 


THE DISASTERS IN THE PUNJAB. 

oe recent accounts from Northern India are not pleasant te ; 

read, but they ave not in themselves alarming. Their | 
political import is only this, that in the chronic warfare which 
since the annexation of the Punjab we have waged with the 
tribes of the frontier they have gained a momentary success. 

It'.is the wont of these tribes now, as it has been since the 

days of Alexander, to regard the neighbouring plains as av 


estate out of which they are entitled to take aaything they 
may ‘happen at the moment to neod. if the villagers can 





defend themsebves,, well, and the mountaineers bear no 
nialice ;- but if not, their crops and their herds, their savings in, 
itheix wives and their daughters; are carried off to the 
Just ‘before the mutiny these tribes had been appa- 
cowed, for ‘they could not:endure Sir Joha Lawrence's 
wunming account.: -That. great though rough states-) 


ils 


tertile 








have included people so little allied us the Boneir moun- 
taineers, and the Sepoy refugees, and the chief called the 
* Akhoond” of Swat, a man who sets up for an Imam, or 
prophet, and who is obeyed by his people as Imam Hashem 
once was by the sect whom it. pleases us to call the 
“ Assassins.” Thus encouraged, they became excessively 
troublesome, and as a civilized government caunot enter into 
border ideas, or spare Indian Roderick Dhus because indi- 
vidually they are rather braver than their victims, it was 
resolved to awaken their consciences after the Oriental fashion. 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, an officer still young, decorated for 
repeated exploits, and, perhaps, the best man disposable for 
mountain warfare, took the command of a little corps d'armée 
of about 5,000 men, including three regiments of Euro- 
peans, called in Punjab parlance.the Eusofzye Field Force. 
On the 19th October the greater part of the force 
entered the Umbeyla pass, pressed onward to Malkah, 

and, to judge from very imperfect. accounts, were re- 
peatedly attacked at intervals during the following month,. 
repulsed. every attack, but lost a good many men. In 
the last skirmish, which is not an isolated one, but: 
the last of a series, they lost seven officers, killed and 
wounded, and 128 men, native and European, Sir 
Neville Chamberlain was in the latter list, his force was.en- 
trenched, and he requested more troops, required not as reine 

forcements, but to ‘‘ relieve the regiments”’ already with him 

in the field. That strangely worded demand means, we imagine, 

that he is not beaten, but that his men are worn out. with cold, 

excessive fatigue,—mentioned also by Sir Hugh Rose in his 

telegram,—and the sleeplessness induced by the mountaineers’ 

system of attack. They will keep firing all night into a camp. 
they can barely see, wasting endless lead, but keeping all but 

the most, seasoned veterans on the perpetual gui vive, 

All this is very unpleasant, more especially as it involves 
irreparable misfortune to so many English households, the 
officers chosen for this kind of work being usually the very 
pick and flower of Indian adventure, and being selected by 
the hill marksmen as their most conspicuous targets, but it is 
not in itself of political importance. The ‘‘tribes,”’ whether 
mountaineers from Mohabun, or Sepoy refugees from Sitana, 
or devotees from Swat, or mere marauders like the Eusofzye 
clans, have not even the political,weight of our own Border 
riders. They used to be formidable in their fastnesses, because 
no weapon used by civilized men was a fair match for 
the jjezail, the long matchlock fired. from a rest, with. the 
range of a small. pieee of artillery, The jezail, however, in its. 
turn, is no. match for the Enfield, aud the Indian artillerymien 
manage to take their mountain batteries over a..country that 
would frighten a Cumberland dalesman., For external move- 
ment they never had any means at all, having no .commis-. 
sariat, no means of carriage, no allies in. the country, anda 
healthy fear of losing sight of their own hills... ‘The probable 
course of events is.that.the field foree will. be renewed. from 
the immense gatrisons dotted over the Panjab, another attack 
or two. will be , the.more,prominent tribes will. be. 
followed to their fastnesses, and when their. vil have.been 
burat, and their, winter stecks taken away, and their, bravest, 
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shot in battleh—we do not execute the prisoners—there will 
be once more a sullen poverty-stricken peace. The fault is 
not ours in the smallest degree, it being a permanent rule 
of the fndian administration to leave these tribes alone till 
they have cut so many peaceable throats that human justice 
can bear with them no longer. As to political consequences | 
there willbe none, any more than in the half-dozen instances | 
in which we have in these mountains received similar | 
niomentary cheeks. The only danger is lest some body of | 
men within our own dominions, imagining from native reports | 
that a British army has been defeated, should take it into | 
their heads to rise in insurrection. It is that danger which 
makes every Indian movement, no matter how slight, so 
formidable, for if the straw but blaze for a moment the whole 
rickyard may catch. That danger, however, exists always, 
and is no more before us on this occasion than on any other. 
Sit Hugh Rose is at Lahore, and, whatever his faults as an 
administrator, is a most energetic and determined commander, 
Sir Robert Montgomery governs the Punjab as strongly as 
ever the Lawrences did, and Colonel Edwardes is still at the 
head of affairs in the dangerous valley of Peshawar. The 
death of the Viceroy, an event which has not occurred 
within the memory of this generation, and which will suggest 
the anarchy which follows the death of an Oriental sovereign, 
may ‘produce a surge of emotion; bat the discontented will 
hardly choose the precise season at which Europeans can 
move most rapidly, and by 20th December, within a month 
of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s check, it will be known in every 
station of the North-West that the terrible “Jan Sahib” is 
on his way as Viceroy, and the swarm of plotters who throng in 
the courts of every great house in India and every Sikh 
bazaar will be as mute as wasps under a sudden frost. 
Soldiers may watch with interest the turns of an Indian hill 
campaign; but it is only when the Sikhs are rising or the 
Massulmans of the Seath in motion that politicians need 
grow warm on the “ Indian crisis.” 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 
HE perusal of the evidence taken by the Select Committee 
on the Ecclesiastical Commission seems to establish two con- 
flieting propositions—that the complaints brought against the 








Commission are, in general, not very well founded —and that | 
it is about the worst body which could possibly have been 
devised for the performance of the duties entrusted to it. 
The truth of the matter seems to be that any central board, 
constituted as the Commission is, must be quite unable to 
manage satisfactorily so enormous an extent of property | 
seattered so widely over the surface of the kingdom, and, 
however constituted, must be still more unable to distribute 
satisfactorily the revenue which acerues from it. The con- | 
sequence is ‘that everybody is disgusted,—the holders of | 








remedy. It is proposed tovest the estates in a commission of 
three persons, of whom one is to be a barrister of fifteen years’ 
standing, and one is to have a seat in Parliament, the Par- 
liamentary commissioner to be unpaid. The two paid: Com- 
missioners would, of course, devote their whole time to the 
management of the property. They would have the authority 
and knowledge requisite for the task, and the solicitors: are 
to be paid a fixed salary for their services. With the dis- 
tribution of the revenues the Commission would have: nothing 
whatever to do. 

There is, however, another evil, which the reeommenda- 
tions of the Committee seem insufficient to meet. The system 
at present is thata Bishop or chapter surrenders its property 
to the Commission. This will probably consist partly of lands 
and partly of the lordship of manors, rectoritl tithes, rights 
to minerals, and the like, and these scattered ‘over the face of 
the country. In exchange for it the Commission pays the Bishop 
or chapter a fixed salary, until it can convey to them a lauded 
estate producing a rental estimated to be equal tothe salary. 
It is very hard to see why the Bishop must have a landed 
estate. It would appear to be on every ground the very 
thing he should not have. The sole argument in favour of 
the system is that land is the only property which is sure to 
advance in value, and that, therefore, at every fresh avoidance 
of the see there will be a surplus applicable to the general 
purposes of the Church. This, no doubt, is true; but whata 
prospect it opens to us! All this conveying of property to 
the Commission, and sale and repurchase of property by the 
Commission, and conveying of the purchased property to the 
dignitaries of the Church, is to go on for ever. It is to bea 
permanent body, always interfering with the land market. 
The dignitaries are still to be drawn away from their proper 
functions to perform the duties of landlords. They are still 
to be left in possession of the political power inseparable from 
the possession of landed property. And, what is more, they 
are still to give occasion to enemies of the Establishment. 
to blaspheme by being in receipt of incomes in exeess of 
the Parliamentary stipend. Already, we are told, the 
estate allotted by the Commission to ‘the Dean of York 
prodaces him 3,0002..a year. By a job the Commission gave 
him'two thousand for one, and now by another job it seems 
they have managed to make it three. Mr. Walpole may 


| depend on it that this is a system by whieh the Church loses 
| more in popularity than she gains in wealth. 


Even if it were desirable for the Church, it is most objec- 
tionable as regards the people at large. The interest of the 
Church in the landed property of the country is estimated 
by Canon Selwyn at 18,000,000/. Is it desirable that this 
enormous property should remain for ever in mortmain? 
Ecelesiastical corporations are, it is true, very easy, but they 
are not generally improving landlords. The withdrawal of 


Church lands, beeause they Liave exchanged the mildest for such an amount of land from the market is, moreover, a great 
the harshest of landlords; the chapters, because, with their | social evil. The one desire of every mechanic or labourer 
property,” their power has departed from them ; the poor | who saves a little money is to buya bit of land. Placed in the 
clergy, because out of every half-dozen applications for aid savings-bank his money makes him independent, no doubt; 
five are necessarily rejected; the public, because they see | but invested in land, it gives him, besides independence, @ per- 








JM 


very clearly that the Commission has an enormous amount of 
property, and that the erying evil of the day, the spiritual 
destitution of populous ‘parishes, goes unrelieved. The re- 
sult is that the Committee of the House of Commons recom- 
mends a radical reform, for it, in substance, proposes that the 
Commission should cease to exist. ‘The whole subject, how- 
ever, divides itself naturally into two parts—the management 
of the property and the distribution of the revenue. 

The grievances of the holders of Church lands may be 
shortly dealt with. An ‘ecclesiastical corporation is always 
an easy landlord, a Bishop's interest’ is to spend as little | 
money as possible in ‘litigation. No doubt he feels bound to | 
maintain the rights of his see ; ‘but he has not even the same 
inducement asa private owner to stand rigidly on those 
rights, for his successor is not his son, but an unaseertained 
stranger. On the other hand, the Ecclesiastical Commission 
has every reason to be icular in exacting its due. The 
only result’ of a long lawyer's bill is that it has less to give 
away to others—a calamity which is always endurable; and 
it does riot dread unpopularity as a Bishop does. Besides this 
the Commission is, with respect to attendance, a flactuating 
be so that the real management of its affairs falls prac- 

ly on’ the secretary, who has not that authority which ‘a 
man neéds to-overrule ‘the o»inion of thé ‘solicitors, and ‘the 
sdlicitors have'a direct’ interest’ in’ litigation. There is not a 
shadow of evidence that anybody is the least in fault’; but it 
must ‘be ‘adiiitted’ tat ithe ‘system ‘prodiites'a good deal of 
litigation, “So'far as ‘this is concerned ‘the recommendation of 





the Committee seems ‘to ‘apply‘n complete and satisfactory 


petual inducement to industry, and the only kind of occupation 
he is accustomed to or desires. It eannot be. doubted 
that the vast amount of land which is in settlement’ or in 
mortmain gives to what does come into the market an unna- 
tural value. It causes an artificial scarcity, and is so far a 
direct wrong to the most industrious portion of the lower 
classes. We think that the resolution uf the Committee, that 
the proposed Board of Commissioners shall have the power to 
invest in the funds, does not meet the necessity. It should 
be an instruction to them not to purchase lands, bat to invest 
inthe funds whenever they have to provide an eeclesiastic 
with an income. For instance, when the Bishop’ ef London 
surrenders the property of the see, as he is willing to do, in- 
stead of buying him an estate estimated to produce 10,0000. a 
year, they should buy 333,338/. 6s. 8d. Consols. The’ Bishi 

would then have nothing to distract his attention from li 

spiritual duties. His Parliamentary income: would be paid 
him to the day half-yearly. If he lost power it would not be 
spiritual power, and his position in temporal matters would 
be unassailable. It would ’also, in our judgment, be no’ shight 


‘gain that the’ Ecclesiastical Commission would have less to de 


in the way of land-jobbing, and that we might perhaps dream 
of a time when its services could be dispensed with altogether. 

We have left ourselves but little space ‘tovspeak of the 
scheme of the Committee for distributing the surplus funds 
of ‘the Commission, They propose to entrust this dubyot 
loeal associations of clergy and laity in’ each diceese, and, 
until: such - associations ‘eun be formed, ‘to! ‘the Governors of 
Queen: Aane’s Bounty. As, therefore, the management of 
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the property is te be given to the three new Commissioners, 
and the distribution of its revenues to the local associations, 
the.old: Commission would, as we gather, vanish into space. 
Whatever else may be said of it, it has been too ecclesiastical 
by half, We say nothing, of the sums squandered on epis- 
eopal palaces ; but the Commissioners have clearly looked on 
the .common, fund.as something to be administered for the 
‘benefit, rather of, the clergy than of the Church. Their plan 
hasbeen, to, consider, the clergymen who were paid too little 
before the parishes which were in want of spiritual succour. 
A,Jarge, perhaps the largest portion of their available re- 
sources, has been expended in raising the incomes of incum- 
nts of small parishes to a pittance sufficient to support 
existence. Tt was a most laudable object, but not the most 
pressing. Constituted as the Church of England is, for such 
‘parishes it’ is frequently possible to find an incumbent with 
rivate means; ‘and pitiable as is the position ofa clergyman 
‘with little to do and only 50/. to 80/. a year, he may take 
pupils or otherwise employ himself without neglecting his 
spiritaal duties. . His claim to have his ‘stipend raised may be, 


indeed, is great; but still greater are the claims of needy | 


populations of ten to twenty thousand, where the clergyman 
vof the parish, has ;but three or four hundred. a,year. . Until 
‘such parishes haye been broken up into. manageable distriets, 
and each, district, provided with one clergyman with at least 
enough, te.live,on (fur rich men do not covet such posts), the 
elaims; of individual clergymen must be treated as of no 
account, 

,Atthe same time, local claims cannot to be entirely dis- 
regarded. Where great tithes come into the possession of 
Commissioners, certainly the underpaid vicar of the parish 
“seems to have a first claim. We know an average-sized 
parish in Norfolk, of which the Bishop of Ely is rector, and 


| And finally, after some months of imprisonment, this excitement 
| took the well-defined and familiar form of belief in an organized 
| conspiracy against his (the prisoner's) happiness and life, which is 
one of the commonest of all symptoms of both temporary and per- 
manent nervous disease. This is, we believe, the whole of the case 
for Mr. Townley’s mental derangement ; first, a presumptive case is 
brought forward to show that there were physical causes at work far 
Jrom unlikely to produce it ; then it is shown that, at least as a result 
of the imprisonment, nervous disease and illusions had probably 
been produced, whence an inference is suggested that the murder, 
which might otherwise have been due either to criminal but sane per- 
| versity of the will, or to the absolute dominance of Mr. ‘Townley’s 
intellect by notions which left his will no moral choice, no power 
of resistance in the matter, was, in fact, due ‘to the latter eause, 
+ which implies, of course, irresponsibility ; and this conclasion is 
‘ supported by the self-possession with which, in the first nionient of 
the murder, Mr, Townley justified his deed. 
__., We suspect that the only point in this case which at all affects 
, the public, imagination, is the proof that both’ in the prisdner’s 
grandfather’s and in his grandmother's family the tendency to 
_ insanity did, in fact, show itself decidedly. The other evidence, 
| which, is extremely shadowy at best, would only show that’ the 
, excitement of the crime, of the suspense of awaiting a trial for 
life, and of the. melancholy incidents of the imprisoninent, ‘had 
| slightly strained a nervous system never very tough or sound. ‘But 
| the vague physical ideas which we attach to “hereditary seeds of 
| insanity” are to common minds much more impressive.’ They 
| suggest the existence, of something like organic ‘fangi in the 
| corners,of the intellect which a momentary shock’ may stimulate 
| into, sudden vitality till the whole framework of the mind is ‘un- 
' roofed,—just as the tenderest plant pushing up from the crevice in 
a wall will often rend the timbers and unroof the masonry’ of the 





the viear gets 100/. per annum. Of course, the Vicar ‘takes |“ ~ a build; r 20 "agg wile oF 4 dp 
pupils to eke out a maintenance. But certainly when the | most solid building. Moreover, the term “seeds of ‘insanity 

rectorial tithes belong to the Commissioners that parish may | takes advantage of our absolute incapacity to test the motive 
‘fairly calli on them to give back at least enough of the money | forces of any other mind, and appears to suggest an easy explana- 
‘derived from the parish itself to. give it/the entire services of | tion (though it, really only apologizes for not suggesting any) of 
‘its own vicar; and fo that extent jit has a better claim than ; eccentric actions that would otherwise puzzle and baffle ordinary 
‘even the poorest.ind most. populous of metropolitan, districts, | men. Instead of thinking any more of thé unintelligible actién 
But-it is scareely possible for a central, board to balance {girly before us, we think of the equally unintelligible actions of ‘the per - 
between local interests and publie needs.. Evenif,they,do, the petratoc’s grandfather, and having got the unintelligibility two 





disappointed, applicant for aid neverthiuks so. He.is postponed | 
ito he knows, not whom—the minister of a, parish he knows | 
Mot where,,, Lf the distribution were entrusted to a diocesan 
board, every, parish, would know what parish had been pre- 
ferred to.it, aud why, Such a Board, would hare ‘duties | 
ywhicli it is possible to discharge, and would deal with appli- | 
eants who would understand what were the claims Whicli had | 
to be satisfied, and would, therefore, be less likely 6’ fotm ? 
unreasonable expectations. But, above all, it must be under- | 
stood that the property of,the Church is to;be applied, prima: | 
rily, in Christianizing:the population... The adequate payment 
of all the ministersof the Church'is a most desirable but still 
a secondary object. Generally, the recommendations of the | 
Committee seem-to'us good, but do not always:go far enough. | 
‘Phis'is especially the case with reference to the chapters of ; 
‘@athedrifls, a subject-which, however, must be reserved for 
othe fature. 


i CRIME ‘AND: HYPOTHETICAL MADNESS. 

PAVE defence set up for Mr. Townley in the painfal trial which 
" ~ dertginated’ last, Saturday at Derby in his conviction for the 
jmaurder of Miss Goodwin, has scarcely been, discussed in its fullest 
Antellectugl bearings either by the hench-or the press. ° ‘It'practi- 
sally. amounted to this ;—-The prisoner’s grandmother had a brother 
Af whose ten children five were insane, and another brother one of 
Whose, children, was insane ; also his grandfather, had a sister who 
committed suicide, and a first cousin who died in, a Junatic, asylum: 
oHenep, there ds reason to suspect that what is called,“ the gorpas of 
Apapnity, "Were, in, the; prisoner's constitution, and likely to be 
rselledinte action, by,.apy, unusual excitement, Chis excitement 
-gecurred when, Miss Goodwin broke off her engagement with him 
sdpoRdex,to parry auother, and it took, the,form. of a defined theory 
\shet,a, young. lady an, engaging herself, to a man becomes. his 
qieopes ty,” in the strictest sense of the term,—property, which, he 
hase Tight to resoug, even at the cost of her life, from the hands of 
osnpthex,niust as, he. would have a right, to,.shoot, his. own horse 
if 2 highwayman were, making of with it,,, On, this theory the 
rDusoRer not only) acted, , but took, his, stend after, the, murder as 
ethically, unassailable, refusing entirely to admit his, guilt, and 
asserting that both he and the murdered, girl were much 














the whole mental powers, aud that caanot very well happen. wi 


generations back, we feel absolved from the duty of interpretation. 
But, the truth is, that to prove a possibility of hereditary disease 
can only be of any value to the argument, where it can be shown 
that. that hereditary disease, if really active, would account better 
for the facts of the case than any moré ordinary hypothesis. “If 
aman, were subject to hereditary consumption, no physician would 
take that as the explanation of an actual ophthalmia or rheumatism. 
This is always, forgotten with reference to viblent dictions ‘lke 
murder, which, it is assumed, are more intelligible if’ supposed to 
spring from a vague general cause like “ hereditary iidaditty” than 
from an ordinary special, cause like jealous passion and the’ theories 
which passion engenders in a brooding tpind. Now, white heré- 
ditary insanity really absolves from responsibility for violence,’ ‘it 
is, we conceive, usually more ,easy to verify, than’ any other’ moral 
cause of violence. It may Tead to violence’ fh' three Wways,—by 
generally weakening the moraf judgment to 4 point “obviotisly 
far below that of average common’ sense, 86 48 to léedve little 
intellectual, and moral control, Next, hereditary insanity may 
either, render a man, blind to,a whole class of real impressidnhs 
which affect, other, people, or,, what is the ‘same’ thing, ‘the 
victim of a whole class of false and delirious impréssions which 
do, not, affect other people, so as in eitber cage to justify vio- 
lence, if only, the. jworld as, it presents itself to the mind of 
the, patient were the world as it is, and, therefore, 80. 4s to 
exculpate him “in hig blindness or, his delirium fdr ‘using’ it. 
Finally, without disturbing a man’s intellect directly, it may 
subject him to periodic -maniacal:¢rpulses, which intoxicate for 
the ;- moment, jlike .a, draught, of ;spizits,-and, drive, him op ,to 
specific ends... In the first.case; there must be a general dec yfot 
out ample warning, and, plenty, of subsidiary evidence. In the 
second, case, the specific exror of coneeption, whether , blinduess or 
delirium, op which, the murder, proceeded, must be, more or less 
distinguishable, if it is more than the most random surmise. It is 
no more justifiable to plead generally a, blind spot_in the intellect 
as. an excuse for murder; without showing,how it operated, than to 
plead physical blindness a3, an excuse, without-showing dow blindness 
betrayed. the blind manjnto.doing what-he would not have done if his 
ayes had, been like qther. people's... There,are, probably, a3 many 
sonts,of derangement of intellect which would be ntterly without 





{pipes for. Shia. fateh, close to her departure from the contract, 
am far more happy now I have done it, and I trust she is.” 
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bearing on 


@ man’s moral culpability for murder, as there are gorts 
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of insanity which might diminish or take away such culpability. 


Blake, the artist, used to report habitual delusive conversations | 
with Milton, Edward IIT., Alfred the Great, and others, yet no) 


man was. more fully alive to his moral responsibilities, or would 


have been more truly guilty of murder, if he had committed one ; | 


and nobody, we suppose, could contend that a modern “ medium” 
would be exonerated from guilt because it could be proved that he 
believed in conversations carried on through the legs of a table. 
To show a streak of intellectual blindness or a streak of intellectual 
delusion in the criminal’s mind, is to show nothing to the pur- 
pose, unless the bearing of that blindness and that delusion on 
the particular crime can be at least presumptively demonstrated. 
Indeed, we may. fairly say that there are some species of here- 


“ genius for wnexpectedness” which he admired’ sd justly:in 
* Peter,” the Skye puppy, is; indeed, one of the great’ charms 
of his own intellect. He makes us feel the world: fresh’ again 
by discovering the first anticipativis of Gur doll and con- 
ventional humanities in fresh” minds’ and fresh ‘speeies. | Phe 
| unaffected importance with which dogs regard théir ‘nieals, ‘thie 
| quaint pride with which they congratulate themselves on’ their 
| acuteness in understanding an order and executing it successfully, 
, the mischievous side-glances with which they watch the impression 
|made by a forbidden trick, the frank jealousy and disgast with 

which they treat a,rival, their pathetic loyalty unto death to their 
masters, are all made charming in his pages ag_naif anticipations 
| of human nature. . And he has the same genius for discovering the 


ditary mental disease which would only increase the culpability of | far higher naivetcs of the same general kind amongst children, and 
such a crime,—morbid scrupulosities, hysterical susceptibilities, | has never done us a greater service than by turning the attentign 
liability to eestasy, and so forth,--yet which are just as likely | of the world, in the last number of the North British Review (in gn 
as any other form of nervous disease to proceed from the article which has been just republished") to the exquisite humour 
defective organization of an ancestor's brain. The whole force of | and originality of Sir Walter Scott's fascinating little friend, Mar- 
the apology derived from exceptional errors of intellect, whether | jorie Fleming. 
from deficiency or excess of its activity, depends on the application | Marjorie Fleming was a little gitl who died at seven years of 
to the particular case. Asa blind murderer might often be more /age in the winter of 1811, and who, in the last: year of her 
culpable than a man who saw all the temptations, so there are | life, kept childish journals and wrote letters that ought ‘to be; for 
many forms of intellectual eccentricity which, so far from excusing, their wonderful picture of a genuine chiid’s fun and fire and fore- 
would probably aggravate the crime. Unless it can be shown how | casts of matured sweetness, as immortal as the works of her great 
the habitual error of his intellect led a man into a crime, the | admirer Sir Walter Scott. In alb genuine children, where’ the 
habitual error of his intellect could be no excuse, and might be the ' bud gives any discernible forecast of the flower, and not’ merély 
reverse of an excuse. In the third case of hereditary insanity we | reason to expect it, there is a primitiyeness of thought and feeling 
have noticed,—where the insanity is one not founded on intellectual | Which is, to the matured qualities even of the finest mind, what the 
error at all, but en periodical maniacal impulses,—it is almost im- | wild rose is to the garden rose,—something far more exquisitely 
possible to suppose there could be no evidence of such impulses. | fascinating by the singleness of impression produced,—by the very 
They must overbear all resistance; they could not be held in pemernsest ae richer forms and colours which culture brings, But, 
suspense until a given moment, and made to hang together with a | usually, there is also a want of fire, though not of vividness, in such 
special motive and a special theory. As a rule, there must be a } early anticipations of character, a want which robs the picture of its 
periodic trace of them. Of course, such an impulse may occur for the | interest to all exeept thorough-going children-worshippers. There 
first time, and that first time lead to fatal results; but even then you | was not this in little Marjorie, who, besides: having all the fun, the 
would usually have some Visible sign of the overwhelming nature of | delight in mischief, the caprice, the love of imfluence, which sueh 
the impulse. and it would usally leave the mind exhausted or | brilliant little women have often possessed, had an indescribable fire 
oblivious. of her own whieh, in combination with her humour and her sweet- 
The evidence of possible “seeds of hereditary insanity,” therefore, | ness, was quite enough to rivet the chains on’ Scott's impressible 
seems to exercise more power over the iniagination than it ought. | genius and tender heart. No such striking picture has ever been 
The case is, we imagine, very rare indeed in which an hereditary | drawn of the great novelist ‘as that of Scott Carrying off’ the little 
disease of this kind having a practical bearing upon an act of | woman through the snow ‘from her ‘aunt's house in Edinburgh, 


violence would not give plenty of proof of its existence besides the 
particular act in question, In Mr. Townley’s case we fear there is 
no vestige of the existence of any such disease before the 
murder, nor for some months, at least, after it. “Madness is 


wrapped, like a little lamb, in the corner of his shephert’s plaid, ‘to 
his own house, and then saying his nonsénse-léssén dutifully to her 
as he stood before her like a sheepish schoofboy, with his hards 
behind him -— 


‘ Wonery, twoery, tickery, seven? 


rightly held to. be sometimes a sort of “subterranean stream 
whieh, after being hidden beneath the surface for generations, 
re-appears in a moment; but, then, even where it is so, it 
does not often, flash up in a deed which would be explicable 
enough on other grounds, and then plunge again into the night. -_ 10998 
At least, if it does, it is one of those unhappy coincidences | He’ pretended.to/ great difficulty, and she rebuked) him withombst 
which baffle human justice utterly. Theré is ‘no evidence ‘in | coniieul gravit}; treating bin as diehildy-.He ised to say that- whin 
“the Wigwell Hall murderer of general weakness of intellect ; in- }\be eame to Alibi, Crackahy, be broke dowbyand Pin-Pan, Musky+Dan, 
“deed, his, lettérs to Miss Goodwin show perfect intellectual ‘self- | Tweedle-um, Twoddle-um made him roar with laughter, ;;) Hesshid 


Alibi, crackaby, ten, and eleven’; 

Pin, pan, task y dan; 

Tweedle-um), twoddje~mnh; { 
Twenty-wan; eerie; onic, ourie, i 


You, are, out.’ i 











possession, and eyen much moral dignity. Thete is’ ‘nd evid- | Musky-Dan especiatly was beyond endurance, bringing up an Irishman 
ence at all, beyond the act itself, of any delusion ‘or ‘fntéllectial 
deficiency ; and even his theory of “ property’ if the lady, never 
showed itself in any other, act of ‘his life: Finally, there is positive 
evidence agayist the supremacy of anything like a maniacal impulse, 
for he exhausted every argument and’ persttasion upon his victim 

.in_an_ interview of some hours before resorting to the fatal act, 
We fear there never was’ a case in which the plea of a possible 
insanity had, even when admitted, less force. 


| SIR WALTER SCOTTS PET. 
R. JOHN BROWN, of Rdinburgh; has one of the keenest eyes 
now Ope On Our Social world for'a quality for which it’ is a 





great discredit to the English language that’ we have no individual | 


name—nalvelé, In-all his writings, from his charming narrative of 
~* Rab and his Friends,” to his thoughtful essay on Arthar Hallam’s 
“fresh and ‘single-minded thedlégy; hé has always shown. the'same 
“eager love of those bright and new and always instructive glimypses 


of the univérse ‘which are eanght ihrough’ synipatliy with ‘the | 


“swift, honest glances of inexperienced ahd) therefore, utterly disen- 
gaged simplicity. | No other man ‘has given ‘as such a delightful 
insight ‘intd the* moral natveté of the lowér ‘animal world,—that 


“world where moral: qualities are first discernible in the germ,—and | years of age at Braehead 


“taught us to enjoy so’keénly the quaint undress in-whieh the dog, 
“for “instante, ‘shows’ Aésires and emotions that in a more ‘arti- 
ficial form play a very large part in human society. The 








and his tat fresh ifromy the |Spiee Ustads mid odotifégons) Ind; she 
getting quite bitter in her, displeasure at, his) i-behayiour and: stepid- 
ness,., Then he would read balleds to her in jig own glorious way, fhe 
two getting wild with excitement over Gil Morrice or, the Baron of 
| Smailhola ; and he would take her on his Knee, and make her repeat 


| Constance’s spee¢hes in King John, till he swayedts' and fto, sobbing 


his fill.” , . .°; . ~‘Seot used to say ‘that he was amazéd’ at her 
power over him, saying to Mrs. Keith) '* She’s\ the’ ‘most ‘extraordinary 
creature I ¢ver met’ with, and her repeating of Shakespeare overpowers 
me as’ nothing else does,'” ‘ 
What was the secret of this great fascination? ‘Principally,'we 
think,—thougti'in ‘a very ‘much higher and richer regién, of counie, 
—exactly that which'also constituted the secrét of Scott's passion for 
the noblest aniorgst the’ lower’ snimials;—the charm’ of ‘that “ex- 





cessive naturalness, that naked ‘simplicity, with which ‘thé highest 
' feelings, and deepest intditions, and richest humour of inteMecttal 


life, dawa on us iit the ‘crystal surface of a mind only’ just emerging 
from unconsciousness, ttterly ‘incapable therefore of ‘any’ 6f the 
complexities of ‘experience; and yét with fire ‘enough to anticipate 
in strength and’ ‘intensity of apprehension “tWe ‘feelings’ and "per- 
ceptions of maturity. ‘What an exquisite childish anticipation’ éf 
all womanly delights is there in that bit of diary written at’stx 


; 


“The day of my existence here has_ been delightful and enchabting. 





* By Messrs. Edmonstoa and Douglas, Edinburgh. 
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On Saturday I expected no less than three well-made Bucks the names | found grief could, even when solicited by a promising rhyme, have 


of whom is here advertised. Mr. George Crakey [Craigie] and William 


Keeth and Jn Keith—the first is the funniest of every one of them. | 


Mr. Crakey and I walked to Crakeyball hand in hand in Innocence and 
matitation [meditation] sweet thinking on the kind love which flows in 
our tender hearted mind which is overflowing with majestic pleasure no 
one was ever so polite to me in the hole state of my existence. Mr. 
Crakey yon must know is a great Buck and pretty good-looking. I am 
at Ravelston enjoying nature’s fresh air. The birds are singing sweetly 
—the calf doth frisk and nature shows her glorious face. . . . . 
walked to that delightful place Crakeyhall with a delightful young man 
beloved by all his friends especially by me his loveress, but I must not 
talk any more about him for Isa said it is not proper for to speak of 
gentalmen but I will never forget him.” 

Of course, part of the enjoyment we take in this is derived from 
the humorous contrast, of which Marjorie was entirely unconscious, 
between the little ‘‘loveress’s” frankly confessed delight in her 
fancied conquest, and the form in which she would have confided 
to herself the same sentiments at a somewhat riper age. But 
that is only a part of the charm. The piquancy of the passage 
lies chiefly in the clear dawn of that feminine love for 
the luxury of tranquil emotion and gratified dignity which 
speaks in the confession of walking “hand in hand in 
innocence and matitation, sweet thinking on the kind love which 
flows in our tender-hearted mind, which is overflowing with 
majestic pleasure,” and in the tender complacency with which the 
child admits its principal source, ‘* no one was ever so polite to me 
in the hole state of my existence.” Yet no woman could have 
expressed the brimming serenity of sweet sensations so happily ; 
for any woman who had tried to express it at all would have allowed 
a shyness or a consciousness to mingle with it that would have 
destroyed all the exquisite singleness of this loveress's ‘‘ majestic 
pleasure.” 

The naiveté of Marjorie’s humour is at least second amongst her 
fascinations. There is the charm in it of a child’s fresh thought 
boldly placed in juxtaposition with the dusty old world’s used-up 
ideas, and quite conscious of the contrast. She had been taught 
to. believe in the “ divil,” and writes pretty freely about him, but 
he has only three positive attributes to her playful imagination ; 
he invented medicine, especially “ sina tea,” and the multiplication- 
table, with both of which happy conceptions he did not cease to 
torment even her; while he held in reserve the greatest terror of 
all, with which in old times he had nearly worn out the piety of 
Job—“ boils.” ‘I am very glad,” she says, ‘‘ that Satan has not 
given me boils and many other misfortunes. In the holy bible 
these words are written that the Devil goes like a roaring lyon in 

search of his pray but the lord lets us escape from him but we do 
not strive with this awfull Spirit ..... to-day I pronounced a 
word which should never come out of a lady's lips it was that I 
called John a Impudent Bitch. I will tell you what I think made 
me in so bad a humour was, I got 1 or 2 cups of that bad, bad | 
sina tea to day.” She is evidently not quite sure whether Job 
would have succeeded in resisting Satan if his boils had been com- 
plicated by multiplication-table and “ sina tea,” for she says, in 
confessing how ill she had behaved, ‘“ [t was the very same devil 
that tempted Job that tempted me I am sure but he resisted 
Satan though he had boils and many many other misfortunes which 
I have escaped... . ... I am now going to tell you the horible and 
wretched plaege that my multiplication gives me you can’t con- 
ceive it, the most devilsh thing is 8 times 8 and 7 times 7 it is what 
nature itself can’t endure.” Marjorie probably held that Satan 
had interpesed a preternatural intellectual difficulty in the 8 and 
the 7 lines of the multiplication-table for the special trial of 
children’s tempers, and with perfectly correct intellectual instinct, 
as well as true humour, she did pitch on the most difficult efforts of 
memory which the decimal system requires of children, For our- 
selves, we always held 7 times 9 the peculiarly ‘“ devilish” point 
which “ nature itself can’t endure,” though at Marjorie’s age we 
could certainly never have expressed the feeling so eloquently, 
Indeed, the child had, no doubt, a keen sense of humour in 
attributing 7 times 7 to the agency of the same devil who 
invented boils. She thought the multiplication-table, as a 
whole, a sort of intellectual eruption of demoniacal origin, 
even though, like the boils, “it might be turned to some good 
purpose to be revealed hereafter.” But Marjorie’s highest feat of 
humour is the epitaph on the three turkeys destroyed by rats, and 
the, feelings of their bereaved parent. The tenderness and solici- 
tude with which she first delineates the desolate parent’s feelings, 
and then the extraordinary evidence which she suddenly gives of 
the bird’s patience and resignation, forms an exquisite combination 
of childish nonsense with social irony. Only a child who had a 


ventured to praise the turkey-hen for not swearing at her loss :— 


“Three turkeys fair their last have breathed, 
And now this world for ever leaved, 
Their father and their mothers too, 

Will sigh and weep as well as you, 
Mourning for their offspring fair, 

Whom they did nurse with tender care, 
Indeed the rats their bones have cranch’d. 
Into eternity are they laanch’d; 

Their graceful forms and pretty eyes 
Their fellow fowls did not despise, 

A direful death indeed they had, 

That would put any parent mad, 

But she was more than usual calm 





She did not give a single dam!” 
| This stroke of humour is peculiarly happy with regard to a 
| turkey, for certainly no enraged bird does swear so dreadfully 
jand inarticulately, till its throat is on fire with oaths, as 
|the turkey-cock, and Marjorie had previously experienced its 
| deficiencies of temper, for in another part of her journal 
|she had registered, with the same naif humour, “A young 
|turkie of two or three months old, would you believe it? 
, the father broke its leg and he killed another! J think he ought to 
j be transported or hanged.” This is a delightful instance of the child’s 
humour, which consists in applying gravely thoughts large enough 
| for, and gathered from, the great human world to the little scale of 
her own childish interests, half knowing, and half unconscious of, 
the grotesqueness of effect produced. A turkey expiating its 
crimes on the scaffold, or transported for life for aggravated 
assault and turkey-slaughter, was an idea the drollery of which 
was probably only half visible to her. All her moral sentiments 
are at once applied to the animal world. She is horrified at our 
summary method of keeping down the canine and feline popula- 
tions. “I think it is shocking to think that the dog and cat 
should bear them, and they are drowned after all. I would rather 
have a man-dog than a woman-dog, because they do not bear like 
woman-dogs ; it is a hard case—it is shocking.” 

But, after all, that which gives its charm to all this childish non- 
sense, and humour, and tenderness, and which fascinated Sir 
Walter Scott, is the wonderful ardour with which the child stretched 
her sympathies into states of mind she could only have half un- 
derstood, and beautified them, even while she gave them a simpli- 
city that was alien to them, by making them child-like. When she 
repeats the part of Constance, in King John, till Scott cannot 
repress his sobs, and writes home such letters as‘the following, there 
is, to us, an inexpressible pathos involved in the mere effort of a 
little child to enter into the heart of such feelings as those of which 
she touches the chords:—‘t My dear little Mama,—I was truly 
happy to hear that you were all well. I will write to you 
as often as I can; but I am afraid not every week. J long for you 
with the longings of a child to embrace you—to fold you in my arms. 
I respect you with all the respect due to a mother. You don't know 
how I love you. So I shall remain, your loving child—M. 
FLEMING.” 

And it is not énly in personal relations that there is this touch- 
ing, but perfeetly unaffected, sympathy with thoughts and feelings 
stretching away far out of her reach. When she says, ‘the birds 
are singing sweetly,—the calf doth frisk and nature shows her 
glorious face,’"—and again, ‘‘ I came here, as I thought, to enjoy 
nature’s delightful breath, it is sweeter than a fial of rose-oil, but 
alas! my hopes are disappointed, it is always spitt’ring, but I often 
get a blink, and then | am happy ;” or, 

“ The balmy breeze comes down from heaven, 
And makes us like for to be living!” 

or again, “ I love to walk in lonely solitude and leave the bustel 
of the noisy town behind me, and while I look on nothing but 
what strike the eye with sights of bliss, I think myself transported 
far beyond the reach of the wicked sons of men,”—there is an 
effort in the fiery little soul to share the “ lonely rapture of 
lonely minds,” and a real forecast of meditative joy, which blends 
the white loveliness of childhood with the sweetness, and passion, 
and faith of maturer years. No wonder Sir Walter Scott's heart 
and intellect were alike fascinated by. such a union of all the 
characteristic beauty of the bud with half the fragrance and har- 
mony of the flower. She was not such a mere child of nature as 
Wordsworth loved to delineate— 

“* Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse ; and with me 

The child, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain.” 





clear sense of the fun in supposing that oaths are a sign of pro- 





She had as much in her of love for man as of love for nature ; 
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she had the simple pleasure in admiration, a wealth of gene- 
rous love and sympathy which is rare even among women, all 
the tender mischief and simple trust of a little child, and yet 
combined these with a genuine passion for musing on the beauty 
of the earth and sky. It is a marvellous lesson on that nearness of 
God to children,—and to real, happy, mischievous children, not 


saintly apologies for children,—which is usually so common and so | 


empty a phrase on our lips, because we try to interpret it as deny- 
ing human foibles to children, instead of as attributing to them 
fresh and searching glimpses into a world far beyond and above 
themselves. 








THE MANNERS. 

HE MANNERS have been gentlemen in character, in blood, 
and in English position for more than six hundred years. The 
founder of the House as a territorial power, was one of the earliest 
Yorkists, who, by a lucky alliance, obtained the estaées of one of the 
oldest English baronies, but his own pedigree was oneof very unusual 
clearness. Not to speak of Henry de Manners (or De Manneriis), 
who in 25th of Henry II. paid eighty marks for livery of his 
father’s lands in Northumberland, and whom Lord John Manners 
may, we believe, safely include in his next edition of the Man- 
ners pedigree, Sir Robert de Manners was certainly extant in 
Henry IIL.’s time, and in 1272 held Hothal, now called Etal, of the 
Muscamp barony in that county, and his son Robert, in 1278, held 
so much land—two knights’ fees in chief—that he was ‘“ con- 
strained ” to take on himself the honour and the responsibilities of 
knighthood. His grandson, Sir Robert, who succeeded in 1349, 
was a distinct historical figure, for in the 17th of Edward II. he 
was certified as a man entitled by ancestral descent to bear arms, 


and in the Ist of Edward III. he distinguished himself by his | 


defence of Norham Castle against the Scots. Edward, who 
had an idea apparently of creating a new Scotch aristocracy 
to back him, one of the many ideas which threw back the 
Union, ordered him to take seisin of Selkirkshire and the forest 
of Selkirk and Ettrick, which, of course, he did not re- 
tain. He had, however, his own lands and bits of new grants 
in Northumberland, helped Lord Grey of Wark materially in his 
defeat of the Earls of March and Sutherland, and received in re- 
ward what in that age was equivalent to a peerage, the right of 
fortifying his house at Etal. He was subsequently one of the 
Wardens of the Marches, fought at Neville’s Cross, and generally 
proved himself a stout and efficient feudal gentleman. His son, 
Sir John, who married a widow, daughter of Sir Henry de la 
Val, of Seton Delaval, was dead before the 4th of Henry IV., 
and their son, Sir John de Manners, was a regular Border chief, 
was pursued and heavily fined for the murder of William Heron 
and Robert Atkinson, but was, nevertheless, knighted and re- 
garded apparently as a very decent person. People had to be 
killed in those days, and the killer's son, Sir Robert, not only 
was uninjured by his father’s crime, but in the 27th of 
Henry IV. obtained a joint grant with the Percy of the 
goods of Sir Robert Ogle, outlawed. He married a daughter 


-of the despoiled gentleman, and their son, Sir Robert Manners, 


“was in the modern sense the true founder —the man to whom we 
owe it that there is a Duke of Rutland at Belvoir and a Lord John 
Manners to talk refined Toryism in the Lower House. Sir Robert 
was an early Yorkist, and Edward IV. gave him twenty marks out 


-of some Percy forfeitures, Locre, Newsham, Newslede, Shenhow, 


and Elyngham ; together with the immensely profitable Sheriffdom 
of Northumberland, an office which was in all but name a most 
important vice-royalty. Neville, the king-maker, liked him too, 
and gave him twenty marks a year out of Barnard Castle, and he 
managed so adroitly, or was personally a man of such pleasant 
bearing, that when the Percies returned in 1480 they appointed 
him Master Forester. His crowning achievement was, however, his 
marriage with Eleanor, sister and co-heir of Edmond de Roos, six- 
teenth Baron Roos, Norman of Normans, of the real conquering 
blood, and owner of some of the grand slices of land carved by his 
ancestor out of the Saxon kingdom. The real hold over England still 
remained with the few of these people who had survived the wars of 
the Roses, and Eleanor de Roos brought into the new family vast 
lands in Leicestershire, and Rutland, and Lincolnshire, among them 
the barony of Belvoir Castle, a splendid stronghold built by Robert 
de Todenai, in the Conqueror’s time. It descended from him 
to the Albini, and Isabel d’Albini brought it in Henry [II.’s 
time to De Roos. ‘The place has been built and re-built, 
but a Belvoir Castle has been a noble’s house of the first 
rank in England since the Conquest, a remark not true, we believe, 
of any other house in the kingdom. Edmond de Roos dying with- 
Out issue in 1508, the barony fell into abeyance between his 





sisters, but Isabel the second, dying also childless—she was wife 
of Sir Thomas Lovell, of Ryhall—the barony devolved on Eleanor's 
son, George Manners, who thus inherited the baronies of De Roos, 
Vaux, Trusbut, and Belvoir. So powerful did these lordships 
make him, that he aspired to asemi-royal alliance, and married 
Anne, sole daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas St. Leger, by Anne 
of York, eldest sister of Edward IV. His eldest son, Thomas 
Manners, inherited under his father's will the manors and lands 
of Pokley, Bindlowe, Howsom, Oswoldirk, and Ampleford, be- 
sides half the De Roos property, of the whole remainder of which 
he received livery in the 16th Henry VIII. The family had now 
risen to the grade of the greater barons, the blood royal flowed in 
its veins, and in consideration of that fact Thomas was, on the 
18th of June, 1525, created Earl of Rutland. 

The new Earl was a courtier, conducted Anne Boleyn from 
Greenwich to her coronation, and sat as one of her judges, and 
fought with success against the insurgents in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. In 1539 he was appointed Chamberlain to Anne of Cleves, 
Henry's “ Flemish mare,” in 1540 he was Chief Justice in Eyre of 
all places north of the Trent, and in the 33rd year of Henry VIII. 
he received a magnificent slice of the Abbey lands. The King 
gave him the manor of Muston, Leicestershire, partof the possessions 
of the dissolved priory of Osulveston, and of the manors of Waltham 
and Croxton, in the same county, as also of the manors of Upwell, 
Outwell, Elme, and Ermithe, in Norfolk and Suffolk, belonging to 
the dissolved monastery of Nuneaton, in Warwickshire, also of the 
manor of Branston, in Northamptonshire, belonging to the dis- 
solved abbey of Lilleshall, in Shropshire, together with the manors 
of Bellesdale and Helmesley, and the rectory of the church of 
Helmesley, belonging to the dissolved monastery of Kirkham, in 
Yorkshire, with lands in Brandesdale, in the same county, belong- 
ing to the abbey of Riesvaulx. In 1542, he accompanied the Duke 
of Norfolk into Scotland, and died on September 20, 1543, leaving, 
besides an estate to each younger son, and 60/. a year and 10,0007. 
to each daughter, the following estates to his successor :—The manor 
of Melton Roos, Lincolnshire, and lands in Melton Roos, Beckby, 
Kernington, Barnaby, Uleeby, Wrawby, Glamford Briggs, Elsham, 
and Wotton, Lincolnshire; the manor of Orston, and the Stoke, 
and all the lands, &c., in Orston, Streton, Kneton, Scarrington, 
Carcolston, Thurverton, Staunton, and Dalington, in Notting- 
hamshire, as well as the manors of Belvoir and Wollestrop, 
and certain lands, tenements, and hereditaments in Belvoir, 
Wollestrop, Denton, Aubone, Haddington, Wyvell, Aslackby, 
Cadby Magna, Uffington, Talington, Deeping, Stroxton, and 
Aslackton, in Lincolnshire ; and in Easton, Midleton, Melbourne, 
Blettesden, Barkby, South Croxton, Knypton, Mauston, Bottesforde, 
Statherne, Hardby, Howes, Lubbenham, and Redmilde, in Leices- 
tershire; in Dalton and Naborne, in Yorkshire; in Carlton, 
Dyngley, Brampton, Braddon, Sewell, Horpoole, Stoke Aubeney, 
Wilberston, Rushton, Daysborowe, and Cottingham, in Northamp- 
tonshire ; in Collesden, Ocley, and Richtone, in Bedfordshire; 
and in Clipston, in Buckinghamshire ; and many other manors, &c. | 
amounting to the clear yearly value of 1,862, 1s, 8d. over and 
above the sum of 552I. 1s. 53d., payable to the King for lands 
purchased or exchanged, and over and above all rentg and dedue- 
tions of bailiffs and stewards’ rents. To his wife he left several 
manors to the yearly value of 7001. 

The first Earl began the rebuilding of Belvoir Castle, which 
Henry, the second Earl, completed. The latter was a partizan of the 
Dudleys, and was flung, on Mary’s accession, into the Fleet ; but he 
made his peace, and was appointed Captain-General of the forces 
intended to act against France. Elizabeth continued the royal 
favour, both to him and his son, who was sent, while still a royal 
ward, against the Northern Earls, grew up a “ profound lawyer” 
and a man of singular accomplishments, and died in 1587, leaving 
an only child, Elizabeth, who became, as heiress- general, Baroness 
de Roos, married William Cecil Lord Burghley, grandson of the 
statesman, and carried the De Roos barony for a moment into hat 
new family. 

The earldom, however, remained, falling to John ehisilatel 
brother of the last Earl, who died in a few months, and was suc- 
ceeded by his soh Roger, fifth Earl, and Essex’s fast friend. When 
Essex made his mad attempt Rutland was by his side, and with the 
Earl of Southampton was thrown into prison. He was not, how- 
ever, brought to trial, and was released on the accession of James'L, 
with whom Essex's plot was'intimately connected. After the acces- 
sion of that King he was sent on a complimentary embassy to Den- 
mark, and was appointed steward of the manor aud soke of Grant- 
ham. He died June 26, 1612, having married Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of the celebrated Sir Philip Sidney, but having no children 
by her, the Earldom devolved on his brother, Francis, sixth Earl of 
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Rutland. This Earl, ‘also, had spent the early part of his life in 
foreign travel. On the accession of James he was made a Knight 
of the Bath, and, on his brother’s death, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Lincolnshire and Justice in Eyre of the forests, &c., north of the 
Trent; in 1616 a Knight of the Garter, and accompanied the | 
King to Scotland. In 1623 he had the command of a flect of 
ships and pinnaces appointed to bring Vrince Charles back from 
Spain, and died December 17, 1632. 

In 1616 Earl Francis made a claim to the barony of Roos, 
as heir male of Henry, nineteenth Baron, William Cecil, the 
son of Elizabeth Manners, having died in the lifetime of his 
father without children, The ancient barony was, neverthe- 
less, awarded to another, William Cecil, as heir-general. ‘Ihe 
Crown, however, at the same time, created, by patent, a new 
barony of Roos of Hanluke, Trusbut, and Belvoir, in the person of 
Earl Francis ; and William Cecil dying in 1618 without issue, the 
ancient barony of Roos reverted to the Manners. Ear! Francis, 
however, leaving only a daughter, Katherine, married to the 
first George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and afterwards 
to the Earl of Antrim, the barony of Roos became again 
separated from the earldom of Rutland. After the death of the 
second George Villiers it fell into abeyance between the heirs- 


l officer, who led the cavalry at the battle of Minden, and served 
' with distinction in the subsequent campaigns on the Continent. 
His conduct on the trial of Lord George Sackville for cowardice 
was marked by great generosity. They had been on bad terms in 
' the army, but, when summoned asa witness for the prosecution, 
Granby softened and extenuated the evidence against Sackville as 
much as possible consistently with truth. On May 14, 1763, on 
| George Grenville succeeding Lord Bute, Granby was appointed 
| Master- General of the Ordnance, and on August 13, 1766, was 
made Commander-in-Chief. He had been proposed for the office 
| the year before—chiefly to spite the Duke of Cumberland; but 
the King resisting, Grenville desisted at the express request of 
| Granby himself. Lord Granby continued to hold this office and a 
seat in the Cabinet till January, 1770, when, entirely disapprov- 
ing of the proceedings in the case of John Wilkes’s election, he 
both spoke and voted against the Ministry, and notwithstanding 
the request of the King to the contrary, resigned all his employ- 
ments, and went into strong opposition to Lord North’s Govern- 
ment. His death in the autumn of the same year, in the prime 
of life, and of a great and increasing reputation and popularity, 
prevented him probably from redeeming the name of Rutland 
from the mediocrity which had for several generations attached to 





general of the sisters of Earl Francis, till in 1806 this abey- | 
ance was terminated in favour of Charlotte Boyle Walsingham, 


it. He had married a daughter of Charles, Duke of Somerset, 
and his eldest surviving son by her, Charles, succeeded his grand- 


the wife of Lord Henry Fitz-Gerald (fourth son of the first Duke | father as fourth Duke of Rutland. Lord George Manners, his 


of Leinster), as one of the co-heirs of the barony, she and her | 
descendants taking the name of * De Ros,” in addition to Fitz- | 
Gerald. Her second son is the present Lord de Ros—a mistake | 
in the writ of summons to his brother and predecessor which seems 
now likely to be perpetuated. 
Earl Francis was succeeded as seventh Earl of Rutland by his | 
brother, George Manners, who was kniglited in the Trish wars in 
1599 by the Earl of Essex, married an aunt of the Lord Falkland, | 
and died in his house in the Savoy, in March, 1641, leaving no chil- 
dren, when the earldom devolved on John Manners, of Nether Had- 
don, Derbyshire (a property obtained by this branch by marriage | 
from Sir George Vernon, called the “ Knight of the Peak”), grand- | 
son of Sir John Manners, second son of the first Earl. John, eighth 
Earl of Rutland, had been Sheriff of Derbyshire, and one of its re- 
presentatives in the Parliament of April, 1640. He had marrie] 
in 1628 a daughter of Edward, Lord Montague of Boughten, | 
and, perhaps from coming freshly out of the ranks of the gentry, | 
he espoused the Puritan cause, becoming a leading Presbyterian | 
Peer in the civil wars, He retired from active political life after 
Colonel Pride's “‘ Purge,” and after the Restoration occupied him- 
self in rebuilding Belvoir Castle, which had been nearly demo- 
lished during the preceding revolutionary period. He died Sep- 
tember 29, 1679. His only surviving son and successor, John, 
ninth Earl of Rutland, had sat in the first Parliament after the 
Restoration for the county of Leicester, and in the April pre-| 
ceding his father’s death had been called up to the House of 
Peers as Lord Manners of Haddon. His opinions were conzenial 
with those of the “country party,” but he took no prominent | 
part in politics during this reign: His first marriage with one of 
the Pierrepont family having proved unfortunatz in its consequences, 
he procured, in 1668, an Act of Parliament to divorce him frora 
his wife, he then bearing the courtesy title of Lord Roos. This 
act was not carried through without warm debates, all the bishops 
but two voting against, and the Duke of York strongly opposing | 
it. The King on the other hand as warmly supported it, and Burnet 
tells us it was looked upon as the prelude to the divorce of Charles | 
himself. The Earl remarried twice, the last wife, by whom | 
alone he left children, being Catherine, danghter of Baptist Noel, 
Viscount Campden. Rutland, who hated Court life, and Lon- 
don, staked his head in the Revolution, being one of the Peers | 
who at Nottingham associated themselves against the Government, | 
and lived thenceforward in retirement. He was, however, as the | 





third son. became the heir of his brother Robert, and took the 
name of Sutton. Lord George’s fourth son, Charles Manners- 
Sutton, became ultimately, in 1804, Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Archbishop’s eldest son, again bearing thesame name, was Speaker 
of the House of Commons from 1817 for seventeen years, and on 
March 10, 1835, was created Baron Bottesford and Viseount Can- 
'terbury. Another peerage also was acquired for the Manners family 
by Thomas, fifth son of Lord George Manners-Sutton, who became 
successively Solicitor-General, a Baron of the Exchequer, and 


' Lord Chaneellor of Ireland, and Baron Manners, of Foston, Lin- 


colnshire, in 1807. 
The fourth Duke of Rutland was the early friend of the 
younger Pitt; the late Marquis of Granby, his father, having 


‘been a devoted follower of Lord Chatham. He had been one 
'of the members for the University of Cambridge, at whick 


University he sought and made the acquaintance of young 
Pitt—five years his junior. When they both came to live in 
London a close intimacy and fast friendship was formed between 


'them, which continued to the close of the Duke's life, and deter- 
| mined the politics of the Manners family on the Tory side. It was 


through the interest of the Duke of Rutland with Sir James 
Lowther that Pitt first entered the House for one of the latter’s 
boroughs. When Pitt formed his Ministry in 1783, Rutland 


|! entered the Cabinet as Lord Privy Seal, and at the commence- 


ment of 1784 the Duke was persuaded to accept the office 
of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. His post was not an easy 
one. “This city” [Dublin}, he writes in the August of - the 
following year, “is, in a great measure, under the dominior 
and tyranny of the mob. Persons are daily marked out for 
the operation of tarring and feathering; the magistrates 
neglect their duty; and none of the rioters—tilt to-day, wher 
one man was seized in the fact—have been taken, while the corps 
of volunteers in theneighbourhood seem, as it were, to countenance 
these outrages. In short, the state of Dublin calls loudly for an 
immediate and vigorous interposition of Government.” — Pits 
endeavoured to heal this state of things by stimulating lish 
commerce, and some propositions of his extending the prin- 
ciples of free trade between the two countries were modified 


into “eleven resolutions” by the Duke, and passed in that 


shape through the Irish Legislature. However, they were 
rendered unpalatable to the Irish in the shape which they ulti- 
mately assumed after their passage through the English Legisla- 


head of a family which had contributed greatly to the Revolution, | ture, and such was the outcry iu Ireland that the Bill im- 
created Marquis of Granby and Duke of Rutland on 29th March, | troduced imto the Irish Legislature to carry them into law 
1703, and survived his new honours eight years. | was obliged to be withdrawn. But in other respects the Duke's 

His son John, second Duke of Rutland, married the second | Government was popular rather through his personal habits and 
daughter of the celebrated William Lord Russell, and so produced | character than any remarkable ability on his part. ‘‘ Young,” says 
some of Lady Russell's best letters ; but he was a man of no note | Lord Stanhope, “of noble aspect, and of princely fortune, he was 
whatever, and the grandson John, the third Duke, was little more | generous, frank, and amiable, as became the son of the gallant 
distinguished. He held, however, high office in the Household, was | Granby. Fond of pleasure, he held a court of much magnificence ; 
singularly respected as a country gentleman, and married Bridget and the succession of various entertainments that he gave, splendid 
Sutton, heiress of the last Lord Lexington, whose great estate | as they were in themselves, derived a greater lustre from his Duchess, 
passed to the Duke’s second son, who took the family name. _a daughter of the house of Beaufort, and one of the most beautiful 

The Duke's eldest son, who died before him in October, 1770, | women of her day. But besides and beyond his outward accom- 
was the well-known Marquis of Granby, whose name is familiar plishments, the confidential letters of the Duke to Pitt show him 
to us on the signboards of old inns. He was a distinguished | to have possessed both ability and application in business.” His 
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Irish career, however, was cut short in October, 1787, by a putrid | the teeth of the Opposition in the Chamber. It may mean War in the 
fever, whieh carried him off at the early age of thirty-four. His | spring for Poland, and some of his worst enemies will bear a good 
son and successor, John Henry, fifth Duke of Rutland, passed ; deal for that. Or it may mean peace with all; and others will for- 
through life without attaining any political prominence, remaining | give him a great deal for that. In short, he has achieved the 
a constant Tory ; and dying, January, 20, 1857, was succeeded | difficult success of disarming all opponents for the nonce by a trick 
by his eldest son, Charles Cecil John, sixth aud present Duke of | of words w hich yet is seen through by all. It is admitted that the 
Rutland, who, ‘as Marquis of Granby, was rather prominent in the | | speech amounts simply toan experiment on public opinion ; that, if 
House of Commons asa Tory of the oldest type—a staunch and | it be strong enough to compel him to go to war for Poland, he 
unbending Protectionist, and in foreign politics a disciple of the } will go to war; that, if it be not so, he will, as he would prefer to 





old. Holy Alliance sehool. He is ummarried, and his next brother, 
Lord John, Manners, filled the office of First Commissiouer of 
Woods and. Forests in the Derby Cabinets, and is well known 
both’ as a ‘politician and a partizan of High Church principles, 
and, author of some. verses, two of which struck the public ear as 
expressing the very worst form of feudal feeling, and will. be 
quoted against him as long as he lives. 

The history of the family explains his lines... For generations 
they have been patricians, kindly men enough, fond of country 
life, with, fair capacities and few conspicuous vices, but still 
patricians, doing little and enjoying much, without much con- 
fidence..in their own claims, and, therefore, very apt, to push 
forward those of their order. They -have been and are English 
gentlemen simply, and though that is a high service of its kind, 
still, Bélvoir and_ its. dependencies is, to say the least, an ample 
recompense, 








A GLIMPSE. AT PARIS EN. NOVEMBER, 
[FROM AN Occasional CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wuat a loyely day was, Monday, the 16th, in Paris! At 4 p.m., 
the sun was:so hot that cone really moved away from its rays; 
overcoats were impossible. The whole population seemed out in 
the ‘streets, and remained so till very-late in the night, and [ con- | 
fess L never knew “‘ Saint: Monday” to parade se many drunken | 
worshippers abroad. But it cannot, I fear; be denied that not 
drunkenness alone, but most other forms of vice, are greatly on | 
the increase amongst the working population of Paris. That im- 
morality which was universal in the upper ranks of French society 
in the last eentury, which spread through the middle ranks during 
the first.half of this, seems now becoming rampant among the work- 
ing class. In many of the Paris trades which have to be recruited 
from the country population, it used to be a point of honour with 
the workman, as soon as he had marle a little money, to go home 
and. marry a payse. It is'admitted on all sides now that an ever- 
increasing nunber of such now come up to the capital, never to 
return, and never, to marry. I need say no more. 

Aad) yet. one cannot. -help observing ‘the effects. of a, directly 
opposite tendency to this in the enormous growth of houses in the 
neighbourhood of Paris.;.'This poor artificial Paris, which hardly 
knows.what the eountry really is, is clearly athirst for the country. 
I was. amazed at the amonnt of traflic to the intermediate stations 
on-one of the Versailles lines, and at tle-gmnibus traffic again from 
severahef these, Yet the railway company jactually gives no en- 
couragement. to retarn: tickets (the price beiag simply double that 
of.aysiagle ticket), and to seasen-tickets so little that it is said not 
tobe worth while taking-them, unless one has to go to Paris every 
day, including: Sundays. Still, dapperdooking brick houses are 
springing up omalhsides.. Brick; seldom stone. . Whole fortunes 
are BOW beivg made out of the clay bottoms of old exhausted stone- 
pits; worth nothing before. (A regular ring ef briek is thus. rapidly | 


forming round the stone ‘nucleus ef old Paris, and even in Paris. 


streets brick houses ave beginning to-be far from rare, 
And whet of) politics >» Well, between the channel and the 
capital, in second-class railway carriages full.of Frenchmen, 1} 


| do, remain at peace with Russia, and throw the blame on, others of 
the consequences. And some of the most ardent partizans. of , the 
Polish cause admit that they find the public feeling far less ener- 
| getic on the subject than they had hoped. I am_ strongly inclined 
to think that, out of, Paris and the great towns, and apart from 
centres of high Romanist feeling, the mass of the French .nation 
does not care one, jot for a Polish war. ,And yet, it is playing with 
edge-tools to leave the Polish, question fermenting through the 
winter. .If Poland should at Jast succumb in starvation and agony 
during the forthcoming season, the consequences may be very serious 
to the French rwer. Russia is far, but, he is near, and the same 
public feeling which may not-have beey strong enough to force him 
into war for Poland whilst she was alive, may assume terrific 
power, towards him and his when she is dead. As to the proposed 
Congress, people talk and speculate about it ; I fell in with no one 
| who professed to expect from it any immediate, practical result 
| whatsoever. , Still, as a move on the political chess-board, it is 
' considered a clever one. 
| I heard, on perfectly reliable authority, a curious anecdote of the 
way in which the Emperor gets up his own Opposition, All the 
, world remembers the famous speech of Pringe Napoleon on the 
| Rom in question, which established his claim to rank among the 
foremost, orators of the day in France. , Many at, the time could 
hardly repress a suspicion that, revolutionary as it seemed to be, it 
was done to order. The following is the history of it. The 
Emperor, speaking one day with his Foreign Minister, observed to 
‘him that there was one side of the Roman question that had 
not been sufficiently brought out, that of the part played 
by diplomacy towards. endeavouring to procure internal , re- 
forms in the, Pontifical States, and otherwise to. reach 
a solution, through Rome herself, and asked .to have some- 
thing, drawn up for, him, aceordingly., .The Minister _ gave 
the order toa competent and confidential writer, and soon after 
forwarded to, the Emperor a careful précis of past diplomatic 
action upon the Court of Rome. A few,days after he was told 
by his master that he had, received and read the memoir, But 
weeks elapsed, and the author, who knew the destination of his 
manuscript, beeame anxious to, know something more of its fate. 
The Minister spoke again on the subject to the Emperor, who said 
that there were some good things in the paper, and that he wished 
to keep it by him. Some .time more elapsed, and behokl! on 
opening ove day his Jloniteur, the writér found his précis nearly 
at full Jength in the speech of Prince, Napoleon, . Nor is this the 
only instance, I am told, in which this strange. degpot has,—shall 
I say amused himself ?—in getting the pros, and cons of political 
questions debated thus in, public by secretly appointed adyocates. 
All is, not, however, always unreal in the play,,aud perhaps. a 
Minister, warned by his master that the Imperial policy, was about 
to change, and that he himself myst fall, has -receiyed at, the 
| Same time gracious leaye to.defend himself. as best he might. The 
conduct, of the Opposition during the present session is ‘generally 
, considered as having been hitherto very, poor, and Emile, Olivier, 
lin particular, ia deemed by many a regular sell for the Liberal 
party., ‘Thiers’; re-appearance in debate is not thought, to have been 











heand not one-word of: polities spoken ; only talk of sporting (in- { @ successful one, 


cluding battaes for wolves, now beginning), : business, agriculture, 
and ¢peeulation. In Paris, however, and the imniediate neighbour- 


‘The: Emperor, through old Marshal ¥ aillant, has just braved the 
rage of all the seientifie men of France: by a coup dietat An the 





JM 


hood, it.was otherwise: There is evidently far less restraint than ; Ecole des Beaux Arts, till now under the direetion of the Institute, 
formerly:' In the streets, in! railway carriages, men: talk politics; and now entirely taken away from ander it. It is said} indeed, 
together now without looking to see whether: there be a mouchard | that the revolutionary decree on the subject which appeared’ in the 
at. héel or elbow. 1 should: say: t!.at: the! bitter savage hatred | papers of Monday was.quite deserved, as all solicitations to’ reform 
towards the Emperor has a good deal subsided since people: have | had been utterly ignored by the self-reornited savaas. ‘They will 
ceased to_be afraid of him. There is now.more of asott of eurious | never forgive the Emperor at heart, all the: less so that»they are 
examination of him, as a phenomenon to be accounted. for. and to) in the wrong. But, perhaps, he will find a counterpoise in tlie affec- 
be comated with, Lhere:isagrowing feeling that, despot ashe | tions of the coachmen, who, under the Seeond- Empire, have re- 
may. be, he is a despot coercible by public opiaien, who will rule. ceived a. privilege which should be a seventh heaven to Cabby— 
it if he.can, but yield to it if he cannot. ) that.ofmeasueing distance by. time,--so much for a course of less 

He has taken-inmnense pains to s¢eure publicity to hislast speech.) than . fifteen. minutes, so much if it exeeetls that time... By the 
It hangs pasted on the ontside. of every public. building... , way, I remember heariag years age that Prince Louis, the present 
canna any: that L ‘saw. any one- reading it. I. did see: the » Empmor,yenjoyed a quite exceptional popularity amongst the Lon- 

** posters.” in ‘many. instanees. torn» and defaced, Still, it ig j-don. cabmen, from sage paying a nes whatever aging 
ainitted that-.it has,,produced its intended -effect,.in drawing asked of- him, _ , » shynsexiory 
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One other fact of considerable importance must be noted. | ports of the various engagements that the Maori loss during the 
The. wearisome everlasting demolition of Paris, old and new, | last month has amounted to not less than 200 men, while our own 
has at last become so distasteful to many that, I was assured, | may be put down at twenty-five men. This startling result may 
several thousands of Ministerialists cast at the last elections be traced in a great measure to the fact that in action the natives 
their votes in favour of the Opposition candidates, in the hope | get so excited that they never put their guns to the shoulder in 
that a strong Opposition might put a stop to the process. Whole | firing, whilst all our men are more or less practised shots, and many 
rows of houses, in particular, have been commercially ruined | first-rate marksmen. No conclusion can be hoped for to the war 
by the levellings of streets (invariably, I should say, for strate- | until the General can take possession of the whole Waikato 
gical contingencies), which have left them high and dry at/}country. This he is about to set about in a week or two now, as 
the tops of flights of steps which nobody cares to go up. And | the weather is greatly improving, and the gunboat for the Wai- 
yet the pullings down and buildings up cannot stop,—the energetic | kato river is due from Australia, where she was built. The troops 
and by this time almost pampered population of building artizans | at General Cameron’s command are not by any means so nume- 


. : ; : ; ; 
which they employ cannot be turned adrift. And, meanwhile, the | rous as they appear. We have six regiments here, but scarcely 











French Three per Cents. are at 67, or a trifle more. 


is the bitterest pill of all to the Emperor, and that he would do | two at least fall below that standard. 


almost anything to get rid of this standing omen of instability to 
him and his. 
THE VOLUNTEERS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

[We take the following from an interesting letter dated 
Auckland, New Zealand, 5th October, 1863, which gives a striking 
picture of the great exertions the colonists are making, and of their 
fixed resolve to make this war final in the question of supremacy. 
We trust General Cameron may by this time be in command of 
almost as many troops as our correspondent wishes for, or at least 
of 7,000 men.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 





Srr,—The state of stagnation to which business has necessarily | : ; 
: en . “| seems little danger of that from the wisdom and prudence mani- 


| fested by General Cameron, and the universal spirit of devotion to 
| the cause shown by the settlers, from the richest to the poorest, who 
| may be daily 
}on any of the posts along the frontier line. 
| arrived here, and brought 250 soldiers of the 12th Regiment from 


been reduced by the present condition of things has induced the 
Government here to take the step, which will, I have no doubt, 
expose us to still greater misrepresentation in England, of 
offering fifty acres of land, to be taken from the Maoris in 
rebellion, to all immigrants of good character, able and willing 
to become military settlers on certain specified conditions, the 
chief being that of residing for three years on the conquered 
territory. We expect to hear that we are stigmatized as covetous 
and inhuman colonists for this act; but to those on the spot it is 
evident that the only hope for the natives as well as the Europeans 
lies in its being well and extensively carried out. The native race 
is perishing, not so much from war as from a demi-civilization 
beyond which they refuse to advance, and beyond which we cannot 
force them, unless by preventing them from isolating themselves, 
and by so placing them that they must work. Taking away the 
enormous surplus of their lands, which isolate them and do away 
with the need of work, the race, many persons are of opinion, may 
yet be saved, otherwise it is doomed in a very few years. Idleness 
and semi-barbarism have resulted in a state of moral depravity which 
is absolutely shocking, and whether in their social life or their 
physical perfection, the race is a much degenerated one since the 
days so forcibly described by the able and trustworthy author 
of * Old New Zealand.” ' 

The offer to which I have referred above has been made in the 
Australian Colonies, and has resulted in the enrolment of about 
2,000 men for the purpose. This is a good beginning, but 10,000 
men will not be enough to jostle, as it were, the natives into 
civilization and the restraints of law and order, to which they have 
the unconquerable aversion which might be expected from a bar- 
barous and wild people. Efforts are going to be made by the 
Government to exten this offer to England, and, probably, to 
Prussia, and if the same care is taken to secure men of good charac- 
ter that has been taken in those colonies, the result will be one 
over which New Zealand, both European and native, will have 
cause to rejoice. Theré has been a great deal of rather desultory 
fighting going on during the last month, the greater part of which 
has fallen upon the citizen soldiers of the colony. The effect has 
been excellent. In all the engagemeuts, of which not less than a 
dozen have taken place, between parties of from 50 to 300 men, the 
natives have been systematically beaten, and with considerable 
loss. Not a foot of the frontier ground has been conceded 
to them, and in one case they have been driven out of 
an extensive piece of forest and across the Waikato river 
almost solely by the exertions of a body of colonial troops, 
who hunted them through the dense forest day and night, 
until tired out and with great loss of life they have fairly 


| 
| forth as safe in all human probability as those in Australia. 





left the district. One corps of volunteers, so boyish in their ap- 
pearance as to excite the ridicule of the Maoris, who sent them a 

taunting message not to think that they, children, could fight men, | 
sallied out of their redoubt and attacked the native position in the | 
forest, killing ten men and wounding many more. After burning | 
the place they retired, leaving a feeling of shame as well as rage in | 


the minds of their native antagonists. I calculate from the re- | 


It is said this | one of them numbers more than about 600 effective men, while 


It would be cheaper for 
the Imperial Government in the end to furnish the General 
with 10,000 men at once, and so get the war over (as he certainly 
would) in six months, than to linger on for years with a small force. 

| The natives to the north of Auckland are quite friendly, indeed, if 

| Government wished it, would be willing to enlist for our defence 
| (for pay, of course). This is a new phase of their feeling in the 
| matter, and arises from the fact that they begin to see that, as they 
| term it, * The pakeha is to be strong.” They are quite able to 
| appreciate reasoning of this kind, and will act upon it, so that the 
numerous settlers to the north of Auckland are from this time 


Reverses might, of course, change the aspect of affairs, but there 


seen digging trenches or keeping guards side by side 
The Curacgoa has 


the Australian Colonies. 


THE DURHAM MINERS’ STRIKE. 
To tar Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—Will you permit me to add one fact to the very signifi- 
cant postscript of Professor Beesly’s letter ? 

It is not only true that forty-five families were evicted at 
Oakenshaw on Tuesday, but it is true also that the county police 
were employed to evict them. The police previously had merely 
guarded the men engaged in that work, but on Tuesday they did 
it themselves! Even in Ireland the police have always hitherto 
had the decency to stand apart from outrages of this kind; but in 
Durham they have begun the bailiff’s work without tenderness 
and without question. Meantime the people who pay police-rates 
suffer in property and person from the absence from duty of the 
men they support. ‘‘ Housebreaking and robberies of every 
description,” says the Durham correspondent of the Newcastle 
Chronicie this morning, ‘‘ are becoming rife in this neighbour- 
hood, chiefly, it is said, through the absence of the police on duty 
at the collieries on strike.” 

Policemen now are employed in strange offices—in guarding 
the game of the landowner; but nothing, perhaps, can tend ‘more 
to bring the police force into contempt than its recent employment 
in the odious private service of wholesale eviction.—Very truly 
yours, W. E. Apams. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, Dec. 14, 1863. 


BOOKS. 
EE Scan 
A GUARDSMAN IN SECESSIA.* 
Havine three or four months’ of “leave’—a commodity with 
which the officers of the Guards are abundantly supplied—Colo- 
nel Fremantle determined to spend the greater part of it in 
gratifying a wish he had formed to see the aristocratic slave- 
owners in fighting trim. Originally, his sympathies, such as 
they were, leant “rather” to the North, but solely because he had 
the natural dislike of an Englishman to slavery. From this he 
was converted by the spectacle of gallantry and determination 
displayed by the South, especially as in contrast to that there was 
only ‘foolish bullying conduct” on the other side. In this con- 
version there was more of sentiment than logic. Slavery 
becomes all the more formidable when upheld by great gallantry 
and determination ; and it does not become less an object of 
dislike to an honest man because the opponents of the South are 
painted as bullies and cowards. It is possible to admire the 
bravery, resolution, and skill of the Southerners without admir- 














* Three Months in the Southern States. By Lieutevant-Colonel Fremantle, Cold- 
stream Guards. Blackwood and Sons. 
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ing their cause ; but it was not possible to Colonel Fremantle. | Another passenger was a Government agent. This person 
He may have had a natural dislike to slavery, but he evidently |“ informed us that he still held a commission as Adjutant- 
had a natural liking, and this was the stronger feeling, for the pluck | General to (Quantrell?] The latter, it appears, is a cross 
and energy of the slaveowners. As a Guardsman, he was bound | between a guerilla and a horse thief, and even by his Adjutant- 
to sympathize with an aristocracy, and the Southern slaveowners | General's account, he seems to be an equal adept at both pro- 
are an aristocracy, though in the worst form. ‘To see these men, |fessions.” Of course, he met with some decent people, and these 
and their soldiers, and their ways, our author crossed the | were, as they always are, anxious to persuade Englishmen that 
Atlantic, and traversed the Confederacy fromend toend. It was | slaveowners are not so black as they are painted, and that they are 
a very commendable way of spenging his time, and his friends | fighting not for slavery but independence. They admitted, how- 
were quite right in prevailing on ‘him to publish his diary. ever, that many slaveowners are cruel, but these, it appears, are 
With characteristic caution, as became a Queen's officer, | all Yankees. 
he entered Texas by way of Matamoras, having with} With great courage, and a perseverance that does him credit, 
him a Texan trader as a comrade and guide. He crossed | Colonel Fremantle pushed through Texas. He did not crane 
the river, and came up with Duff's cavalry—“a group of | at the passage of the Mississippi, although Banks was near 
Confederate officers seated round a fire, contemplating atin of Alexandria, with his gunboats in the Wachita, and Grant was 
potatoes,” and dressed in “ flannel shirts, very aucient trousers, routing Pemberton and Johnston on the Big Black. His narrative 
jack-boots, with enormous spurs, and black felt hats, ornamented of the passage of the Mississippi shows how arduous that transit 
with the ‘lone star of Texas.’” Among these gentry, the first | waseven then to the Confederates. Arrived at Natchez, he hired a 
thing he noticed was that one was a great boaster, just as if he | carriage, and boldly drove on to Jackson, which he entered just 
were a Northerner. The next, that one of this same boaster’s | as Grant had retired from it. He found the inhabitants greatly 
comrades—whose name we guess—was a murderer. He had | euraged at the destruction of the town, and, arrested asa spy, 
a few days before crossed the Rio Grande, kidnapped what | our author owed his life to the intervention of a Confederate 
he called a “ renegado,” that is, a Unionist, and Jeft him on the | Officer. Grierson had just ridden through the State. Johnston 
road ; that is, had murdered him! A very good beginning. | was vainly trying to collect a force capable of coping with Grant. 
Meeting General Bee, that soldier said he had not sanctioned “the | The nakedness of the land is shown by the fact that General 
Mongomery affair,” that is, the murder ; and soon after Colonel | Johnston's “cooking utensils consisted of aun old coffee-pot and 
Fremantle actually stumbled on the half-buried body of the | frying-pan. There was only one fork (one prong being deficient) 
murdered man, whose “ head and arms were above the ground.” | between himself and his staff, and this was handed to me cere- 
The young Guardsman was rather struck by this sudden ex- | moniously as the ‘guest.’ In Texas, Colonel Fremantle had 
perience of Lynch law within three hours after he had landed on | found the people “speaking with horror of the depredations com- 
Confederate soil, but he was somewhat consoled by being | mittedin that part of the country by their own troops on/the 
assured that, after all, Mongomery was a “bad character.” While | line of march ;” avd in Mississippi “several natives complained 
on the Rio Grande, Colonel Fremantle was in the thick of specu-| that soldiers were quartering themselves upon them and eating 
lating merchants, and it is plain from his account of their | everything.” At Galveston, he heard a drayman or carter 
prosperity that General Banks, by occupying Brownsville, has| complain that a Texan soldier had fired five shots at him, 
spoiled avery thriving trade, and blocked up a door whereby | because lhe would not stop, the fifth shot killing his horse. The 
entered large quantities of supplies for the Confederates. His | officer only said that “the regiment would probably hang the 
new friends, the Texan Colonels, admitted that Brownsville was the soldier for being such a disgraceful bad shot.” On the road from 
rowdiest townand Texas the most lawlessstate ; but although “the | Meridian to Mobile our traveller was delayed owing to a 
shooting-down and stringing-up systems are much in vogue” | difficulty which had occurredin the up train. ‘‘The difficulty was 
not only there but on both banks of the Mississippi, inoffensive | this. The engineer had shot a passenger, and then unhitched his 
people are not shot or hung. This was the boast of the Texan | engine, cut the telegraph, and bolted up the line, leaving his 
Colonels, who said that, from time immemorial, “the Yankees | train planted on a single track. He had allowed our train to pass 
had been despised by the Southerners as a race inferior to them- | by, shunting himself until we had done so, without any suspicion. 
selves in courage and in honourable sentiments.” Another band | The news of this occurrence caused really hardly any excitement 
of these fine fellows came in. They had only been engaged in | amongst my fellow-travellers; butI heard one man remark that 
the honourable occupation of scalping Indians. This band had | ‘it was mighty mean to leave a train to be run into like that.’” 
been employed in quelling a counter-revolution of Unionists in | lt is not wonderful that the Southerners are so ferocious in battle. 
Texas, and it iseasy to guess how they did their work. Colonel | Their whole lives in time of peace seem to »e passed on the 
Fremantle says we know nothing of the South, and we admit | brink of an open grave. 
that he is telling us news. Colonel Fremantle went to Mobile, and Chattanooga, and 
Quitting the Rio Grande, he set out on his way through Texas | Shelbyville ; thence back through Chattanooga to Charleston, and 
to the Mississippi, with a Texan, who was a judge and an M.P., | Richmond, and from Richmond he made his way to Lee's army, 
and entitled to bestyled “Honourable,” for an assistant mule- | then in Pennsylvania, He was present at Gettysburg, he re- 
driver. The driver, Mr. Sargent, was, during the mid-day halts, treated with Lee into the Shenandoah Valley, and then made his 
in “the habit of cooling himself by removing his trousers. | WY through the Federal lines, by Hancock, to New York. He 
Having gorged himself, he laid down and issued his edicts to the confesses with some naiveté that he found the Federal officers 
judge as to the treatment of the mules.” He was eleven days | “ gentlemen,” and this must have been a great relief to him, as 
going 330 miles in Texas, during which period he “camped out” he, like many others of his class, had imbibed the common 
every night. The judge and Mr. Sargent furnished some amuse- | ®°tion that gentlemen are grown only in the land which gave 
ment, but the event of the trip was a meeting with General | birth to Preston Brooks, and holds that mans memory in 
Magruder. After he had passed through San Antonio he had honour. He found, however, for the credit of humanity, that there 
clearly become used to the country and the people. “In spite of | ¥ere gentlemen in both camps. There are in his book some 
their peculiar habits of hanging, shooting, scalping, &c., which | YY agreeable sketches of persons and incidents, and we are 


seemed to be natural to a people living in a wild and thinly | enabled to see some of the Southern leaders in the most favourable 
ht. In Tennessee he met several conspicuous men. Mr. 


populated country, there was much to like in my fellow-travellers. | 'ig 


They all bad a sort of bonhommie honesty and straightforward- | Vallandigham, “ culled the Apostle of Liberty,” a good-looking 


ness, a natural courtesy, and extreme good nature, which was very | ™&2) had just been “dumped down” on the neutral ground be- 


agreeable” to a Guardsman, a real “ swell,” who had taken the | *¥ee2 the two armies, and was receiving Confederate hospitality 

trouble to go so far to see them out of pure sympathy for their cause. | 95 * RY destitute stranger,” whom neither would own, There 

It would have been: monstrous had even these“Texans been rude | was General Hardee, “a fine soldier-like man, broad-shouldered 
} 


to a Colonel of the Queen’s Guards. But he had to submit to some and tall,” and a great admirer of the ladies ; General Bragg, Bishop 
rather severe trials. He had to share his bed with another | Polk, and General Cleburne. The sketch of Bragg is just now 


person, and when he slept, to sleep in his clothes on a bed some- worth having :— ' ; ! 

times dirtier than his boots after a day's travelling. He bad to be wine hap Bragg, the Costin So eiet ca Genie 
, ‘ : Di e least prepossessing of the Confedera’ nerals. He is very 
introduced to a man who, having engaged a coloured crew at thin; he stoops, and’ has a sickly, cadaverous, haggard appearance, 
Boston, had carried them to Galveston, and sold them there. On | rather plain features, bushy black eyebrows, which unite in a tuft on the 
the road from Crockett to Rusk passengers came uboard. | top of his nose, and a stubby iron-grey beard; but his eyes are bright 


“ Among tl es Mai TET ; .| and piercing. He has the reputation of being a rigid disciplinarian, 
€ them was Major » brother-in-law to ano and of shooting freely for insubordination. I understand he is rather 


ther person not named, who hanged Mongomery at Browns- | unpopular on this account, and also by reason of bis occasional acerbity 
ville. He spoke of the exploit of his relative with some pride.” | of manner.” 
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General Cleburne is the son of an Irish doctor. He ran away 
from home at 17, and enlisted in the 41st Regiment. Buying his 
discharge, he went to Arkansas, studied law, and got a good 
practice. When the State seceded, he became a soldier, and rose 
to command a division—“ the highest rank obtained by a 
foreigner in the Confederate service.” He ascribed his advance- 
ment to his training in the 4Ist. Bishop Polk is the finest 
figure in these parts. He is a good-looking man, with 
all the manners and affability of a ‘grand seigneur,” tall, 
upright, and “ looks much more like a soldier than a clergyman.” 


He hoped “his brethren in England did not much condemn his | 


present line of conduct.” When he had done fighting he in- 
tended to go back to his other profession. He is a very brave 
man, whereof here is a specimen incident extracted from him by 
our ingenuous Guardsman. Bishop Polk loquitur, in a “ modest 
yet graphic manner” :— 

“ Well, Sir, it was at the battle of Perryville, late in the evening, in 
fact, it was almost dark, when Liddeli’s Brigade came into action. 


Shortly after its arrival I observed a body of men, whom [I believed | 


to be Confederates, standing at an angle to this brigade, and firing 


j ° : . ° 
| mation, and an effect of power, in spite of the mystic and somewhat 
| dazzling fringe of colour which is always dancing before our 
| eyes. She writes, as it were, in oil colours. She has an almost 
| infinite command of metaphorical hues, or rather dyes, and uses 
| them with the skill and some of the reserve of high culture, but 
' . . . . . . . 
still leaves on the mind that impression of fatigue which a lavish 
j use of organie syinbols and figurative analogies generally pro- 
duces. Lest we should be talking enigmas, we will give one 
‘short specimen of her style in describing an artist, a Mr. 
Rese :-— 
“Then Rose was gayer than before. He is one of those people to 
; whom you must allow moods,—when their sun shines, dance,—and 
when their vapours rise, sit in the shadow. Every variation of the 
atmosphere affects him, though by no means uniformly; and so sensi- 
tive is he that, when connected with you by any intimate rapport, even 
if but momentary, he almost divines your thoughts. He is full of per- 
petual surprises, I am sure he was a nightingale before he was Rose. 
| An iridescence like sea-foam sparkled in him that evening, he laughed as 
| lightly as the little tinkling mass-bells at every moment, and seemed to 
| diffuse a rosy glow wherever he went in the room.” 


| This style almost everywhere pervades the book, though, as in 


| 


obliquely at the newly arrived troops. I said, ‘Dear me, this is very sad, | the simple and clever tale called “ Knitting Sale-socks,” Miss 
and must be stopped;’ so I turned round, but could find none of my | Prescott shows that she can abandon it for a very skilful style of 


young men, who were absent on different messages ; so I determined to | 
ride myself and settle the matter. Having cantered up to the Colonel | 
of the regiment which was firing, I asked him in angry tones what he | 
meant by shooting his own friends, and I desired him to cease doing so 
at once. He answered with surprise, ‘I don’t think there can be any 
mistake about it; I am sure they are the enemy.’ ‘Enemy !’ I said ; 
‘why I have only just left them myself, Cease firing, Sir; what is your 
name?’ ‘ My name is Colonel , of the Indiana ; and pray, Sir, 
who are you?’ Then for the first time I saw, to my astonishment, that he 
was a Yankee, and that I was in rear of a regiment of Yankees. Well, 
I saw that there was no hope but to brazen it out ; my dark blouse and the 
increasing obscurity befriended me, so I approached quite close to him and 
shook my fist in his face, saying, ‘1'll soonshow you whol am, Sir. Cease 
firing, Sir, atonce.’ I then turned my horse and cantered slowly down the 
line, shouting in an authoritative manner to the Yankees to cease firing; 
at the same time I expertenced a disagreeable sensation, like screwing up 
my back, and calculating how many bullets would be between my 
shoulders every moment. I was afraid to increase my pace until I got 
to asmall copse, when I put the spurs in and galloped back to my men. 
I immediately went up to the nearest Colonel, and said to him, ‘ Colonel, 
I have reconnoitred those fellows pretty closely—andI find there is no 
mistake who they are; you may get up and go at them.” And I assure 
you, Sir, that the slaughter of that Indiana regiment was the greatest I 
have ever seen in the war.” 

While Colonel Fremantle was at Shelbyville, he saw Bishop 
Elliot of Georgia baptize General Bragg. “The Bishop took the 
General’s hand in his own (the latter kneeling in front of the 
font), and said, ‘ Braxton, if thou hast not already been baptized, 
I baptize thee, &c.’ Immediately afterwards he confirmed 
General Bragg, who thea shook hands with General Polk, the 
officers of their respective staffs, and myself, who were the only 
spectators.” Ever since then Bragg regenerate has rather 
* mulled” his military business. 

At Charleston Colonel Fremantle met an Englishman, Captain 
Feilden, late 42nd Highlanders ; and Captain Mitchell, son of 
John Mitchell ; and he saw General Beauregard, whose 

“ Hair is grey, though not with years, 

Nor grew it white in a single night, 

As men’s have done from sudden fears ;” 
but because the blockade cut off the supplies of a certain article 
of the toilet! At Richmond he found Mr. Benjamin, “a stout 
dapper little man,” who did not hesitate to ply him with his very 
peculiar views. He saw Mr. Jefferson Davis at his own house, 
and took tea there; “‘and uncommonly good tea too.” 

“Mr. Jefferson Davis,” he writes, “struck me as looking older than I 
expected. He is only fifty-six, but his face is emaciated and much 
wrinkled, He is nearly six feet high, but is extremely thin and stoops 
a little, His features are good, especially his eye, which is very bright 
and full of life and humour. I was afterwards told that he had lost the 
sight of his left eye from a recent illness. He wore a linen coat and 
grey trousers, and he looked, what he evidently is, a well-bred geutle- 
man. Nothing can exceed the charm of his manner, which is simple, 
easy, and most fascinating.” 


The latter part of the book, which throughout is in the form of 
a diary, has been printed in a magazine. The whole of the book 
is as well worth reading as that published extract. It conveys a 
very fair idea of what manner of men they are who are now 
fighting in the South for their independence, and being written ina 
very unpretending style, it is both an agreeable and valuable 
glimpse of the iaterior of the Confederacy. 


MISS PRESCOTT’S AMBER GODS.* 
THERE is a certain splendour of fancy, we think too much of 
splendour, both in the imaginative diction and the imaginative 
thought of Miss Prescott’s tales, which gives them a kind of fasci- 
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* The Amber Gods and other Stories. 


: By Harriet Elizabeth Prescott. 
Tickuor and Fields. 


Boston : 
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literal Dutch painting. For the most part, however, Miss Prescott 


| indulges in a rich and luxuriant species of imagery which is in 
|every sense tropical, though the tropical style of a cultivated 


and artistic mind. 

There is but little range in her command of character. Men 
she does not paint at all, but simply puts in respectable lay 
figures. With respect to her women, there are two varieties 


'of character which she delights to paint again and again, 


in all possible varieties of moral tone and attitude—the 
character all sensation, warmth, splendour, and variety of 
effect, which intoxicates men by its luxuriance of attraction 
and its steam of passionate languor,—and the character which 
is sweet, delicate, and single in its influence;—the richly 
stained character of broken colours, and the character of 
colourless crystal light. Miss Prescott in this 
contrast. Now she makes the richer and warmer character 
evi! and now good, though generally the former. In the 
striking tale, called “The Amber Gods” (the amber gods being 
only beads of an amber necklace, carved into the shapes of 
heathen divinities), the selfish femivine character of the tale is 
a kind of Circe, who is supposed to have a nature in some way 
analogous to the rich, heavy, voluptuous colour and fragrance of 
amber. The foil to her is a simple, delicate, self-sacrificing 
creature, whose nature is, in like manner, supposed to be in some 
way analogous to the liquid light of aqua marina. On this slender 
and somewhat transcendental fancy Miss Prescott builds a 
story which, though it has but very little narrative interest, is 
worked up by her lavish use of rich colour into something that 
produces an original effect. Here, for example, is the amber 
heroine’s defence of amber to the gentleman with whom she has 
fallen in love :— 


“T took my beads and wound them round my wrist. ‘You haven't as 
much eye for colour as a poppy-bee,’ I exclaimed, in a corresponding 
key, and looking up at Rose.— Unjust. I was thinking then how 
entirely they suited you.—‘Thank you. Vastly complimentary from 
one who ‘don't like amber’!"—‘ Nevertheless, you think so.’—‘ Yes 
and no. Why don’t you like it?’—‘ You musn’t ask me for my reasons. 
It is not merely disagreeable, but hateful.—‘ And you've been beside 
me like a Christian all this time, and I had it!"—' The perfume is acrid : 
I associate it with the lower jaw of St. Basil the Great, styled a present 
of immense value, you remember, being hard, heavy, shining like gold, 
the teeth yet in it, and with a smell more delightful than amber, 
making a mock shudder at the word—*Oh! it is prejudice, then.’ 
‘Not in the least. It is antipathy. Besides, the thing is unnatural; 
there is no existent cause for it. A bit that turns up on certain sands,— 
here at home, for ought I know, as often as anywhere.—‘ Which means 
Nazareth. We must teach you, Sir, that there are some things at home 
as rare as those abroad.’—*I am taught,’ he said, very low, and with- 
out looking up.—‘ Just tell me what is amber ?’—‘ Fossil gum.’ 
‘Can you say those words and not like it? Don’t it bring to you a 
magnificent picture of the pristine world,—great seas and other skies,— 
a world of accentuated crises, that sloughed off age after age, and rose 
fresher from each plunge? Don’t you see, or long to see, that myste- 
rious magic tree out of whose pores oozed this fine solidified sunshine ? 
What leaf did it have? what blossom? what great wind shivered its 
branches? Was it a giant on a lonely coast, or thick low growth 
blistered in ravines and dells ? That's the witehery of amber,—that it 
has no cause,—that all the world grew to produce it, maybe,—died and 
gave no other sign,—that its tree, which must have been beautiful, 
dropped all its fruits,—and how bursting with juice must they have 
been ’—' Unfortunately, coniferous.'—‘ Be quiet. Stripped itself 


delights 





| of all its lush luxuriance, and left for a vestige only this little fester of 


its gashes.’” 


In the equally graphic tale called ‘‘ Desert Sands,” our authoress 
introduces the very same contrast of feminine characters in the 
very same relat’on to an artist whose m>re senses are captivated 
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by the magnificent richness of the one kind of beauty, even | mucks, who in ages past wandered out of the desert to the south, 
while his inner nature never flags in its fidelity to the other. In | and, fixing their abode in Orissa, lived, like the North American 
“The South Breaker,” the richer character is alzo the higher, | Indians, chiefly by hunting. They cultivated a little, however, und 
while the still, liquid beauty of her rival is combined, much less | were regarded as manageablesavages, when the war revealed to the 


successfully, with a central selfishness. In the story called “ Mid- 
summer and May,” the mother is endowed with the rich volup- 
tuous nature, and the daughter with the airy and tender grace, and 


Government an unexpected feature in their character. Through- 
out their vast territory, among ail the tribes into which their sept 
was divided, the rite of humin sacrifice, the one crime of 


this is the only tale ia which Miss Prescott succeeds in effec- | Paganism which civilization has succeeded in suppressing, was 


tually painting for her readers her gentler, tenderer, and more 
simple-natured type of heroine. She seems generally to lavish 
so much pains on the more gorgeous portrait that the foil to 
it produces comparatively but little impression, whereas it is 
really the more difficult to paint of the two. As _ there 
are many who can paint colour for one who can paint light, so 
there are many who can delineate characters of parti-coloured 
moods and passions for one who can delineate a single individual 
essence not broken into the various rays of prismatic sentiment. 
To Miss Prescott it has evidently been either a much plea-anter 
or a much easier task to conceive the former than the latter cha- 
racter. And yet it is evident that she regards the one as really 
inferior to the other. It would seem as if even while analyzing 
what we may call the crimson and gold effects of beautiful 
caprice, emotion, languor, sentiment, in her heroines, she ascribes 
these sumptuous varieties of moral tint and mood to weakness 
of character, not breadth,—to a deficiency, that is, of singleness 
of purpose, and not to any redundance of life, either moral or 
intellectual. And certainly it is true that outward simplicity, 


and the consequent absence of what is called luxuriance of senti- | 
ment, in both men and women, is more often due to that | 


binding strength of will and sincerity of purpose, which refuses 


to permit any relaxation of the mind into useless wishes and | 


vain emotions, than to the deficiency of these interior colours 
of the character. The difference between a Cleopatra and an 
Imogen is in great measure the difference between a nature so 
far relaxed that its inmost passion is exposed to the very air, 


and one so firmly knit together, that its sweetness is only visible | 
to the finest insight and the deepest sympathy. Miss Prescott | 


feels this, and yet she only once spends her power on a character 
really worthy of it, so much is she dazzled by the external gor- 
geousness and voluptuousness of moral and intellectual sheen, 

After allowing, however, for the somewhat monotonous cha- 
racter of the power shown, and its slight tendency to transcen- 
dentalisms here and there, it cannot be questioned that these 
are good and original literary productions, giving apparently 
much promise for the authoress, if she should trim away the 
somewhat tropical superfluities of her thought and diction, and 
extend her efforts in the direction in which one or two of the 
more modest tales of Ameiican life, like that called “ Knitting 
Sale-socks,” point. That she has power also iu th’s more ex- 
ternal and simple field we have sufficient proof. 





KHONDISTAN.* 
Masor-Generat JouN CaMpBecr has been induced, apparently 


by attacks arising out of a controversy which has been raging in | 


India any time.these ten years, to publish the story of his official 
life. The story is simply and modestly told, with rather too little 
egotism, and is, to allmea who care to study the depths of which 
human nature is capable, as interesting as a novel. General 
Campbell's thirteen years of service in Khondistan comprised the 


greater part of one of the few episodes in Indian history to which, | 
when India has been lost, England will look back with unmingled | 
delight and pride. Without pretension, we take it, to be a man | 


of geains, though a most excellent officer, it has fallen to General 
Campbell's lot to do more direct and unmistakeable service to 


humanity, to relieve more human suffering, to advance civilization | 


a longer stride than many philanthropists of greater capacity 


and more extended reputation. He was the first officer entrus‘ed | 


with the task of suppressing human sacrifice in Orissa, and of all 
the officers employed he appears to have been, on the whole, the 
most successful. 

In 1837, the Government of India, having just concluded 
& most reluctant conquest of Goomsur, discovered that the 


hill lands of Orissa were stained by a crime which even among | 


Hindoos was held in horror. The hills of the great ruined pro- 
vince, which stretches from the Mahanuddy to the Godavery, 
which was once a civilized kingdom, and is still covered with 
fallen buildings and broken shrines, are occupied by the Khonds. 
These men are “ aborigines,” i.e., were present in the land before 
Hindooism was introduced, and are, doubtless, a sept of Cal- 





* Personal Narrative of Service in Khondistan, By Major-General John Campbell 
C.B. Hurst and Blackett. 





| practised with circumstances of almost devilish cruelty. Some of 


the tribes performed it in order to secure a harvest, others te 
obtain the favour of the war god, and one at least permitted 
it for the private ends of powerful individuals. The vic- 
|tims were not, as -usual in the South Sea, the only other 
place where human sacrifice now prevails, captives taken 
in war. They were kiluapped children of both sexes aud ail 
races carefully bred up and fattened in order to make them ac- 
|ceptable victims to the angry gods. The mode of sacrifice 
| differed a litde in the different provinces, but in all it was at- 
| tended with ci:cumstances of hovribie barbarity. In Goomsur 
| the meriah, or victim, man or woman, is intoxicated, and his face 
| pressed down into.the bloody mire before the village idol till he 
| dies of suffocation. The villagers then cut off his flesh in mum- 
| mocks, and bury them along the boundaries of their village. In 
| Boad the victim is simply secured by placing his neck in the 
reft ofa strong bamboo split in two, the priest breaks the joints ofthe 
| legs and arms with an axe, and the mob cut the still living body 
| up, and sow their fields with sninpets of quivering human flesh. It is 
| most probable that this particular form of sacrifice, which involves 
mutilation before death, existed throughout the territory, for it was 
proved to be the practice in Boad and Chinna Kimedy, and admit- 
ted by the natives in conversation through Goomsur and the little 
tribes of te Bengal side. The extent of the sacrifices is matter 
of warm controversy, but it is certain that the Goomsur people 
, surrendered to General Campbell at once one hundred fattened 
victims, those of Boad two hundred and thirty-five, those of 
Chinna Kimedy two hundred and six, and that he was enabled to 
rescue between 1837 and 1854 the following number of humaa 


beings, all, without exception, regularly prepared for sacrifice :— 


Moles. Females. Total. 


From Goomsur jue = .. Ol 122 223 
Boad ... _ - .. 181 lod 345 
Chinna Kimedy a 313 353 666 
Jeypore sah bel oe’ SF 116 193 

., Kalahundy .., poll oer 43 bt 77 
és I one on -~ ap 2 - 2 








_ 


717 789 = 1,506 


Let our readers try for one moment to realize the facts hidden 
beneath those figures. ‘They prove that in 1837, six years after 
| Parliament had abolished slavery, there were within the British 
dominions upwards of fifteen hundred persons, the population of 
| a great village, carefully fattening, in order to be cut up, living or 
| dead, and sown broadcast over fields every one of which was pay- 

ing a tribute int» the British Treasury. 
| This, however, is anticipating. The Government of India, 
| over-tolerant of many cruelties, draws, and, since the time of Lord 
William Bentinck, has always drawn, one sharply defined line 
If the cruelties lead to death it will stop them, and, if necessary, 
march soldiers to do it. Horrible obscenities may go on un- 
checked, fools may thrust skewers through cheeks and tongues if 
they like, the court-yards of the temples of Kalee may, even iu 
| Caleutta, be kneedeep in animal blood; but when human lives 
are in question there is no further laissez faire. Infanticide has 
to cease, or those who practise it will be worried till the census 
shows the male and female children tolerably equal in number; 
suttee is misdemeanour for all who even look on, child sacrifice 
to Gunga is simple murder, and the meriah sacrifige is among the 
highest of the political offences possible in Orissa. It was 
resulyed to stop the practice, aud Captain Campbell, who had 
distinguished himself in the Goomsur war, was selected as Agent. 
The object of this book is to record the success and the failures of 
the Agent and his assistant, Captain Macvicear, and its effect is to 
leave an impression of their energetic but carefully moderated per- 
severance in suppressing thecrime. The plan adopted was a mixture 
of persuasion and authority. Captain Campbell had no seruple ia 
| using, when necessary, either force or menace ; but he considered 
wisely enough that in aregion without police, covered with hills and 
jungles, with British authority undefined, and no troops avail- 
able, except some irregulars raised by hims¢lf, it was essential to 
obtain allies amongst the Khonds themselves. By unwearied 
patience and devotion, by watching every caprice of the chiefs, 
| and meeting every obstacle as it arose, by talking with them, 


\ 
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hunting with them, and once fighting with them, General | England appears, at bottom, to despise both subjects—scarcely one 
Campbell succeeded in winning over the chiefs, if not to better | newspaper in the United States reports police-cases—but finds 
ideas, at least to the conviction that sacrifices must be abandoned. | an excitement in regarding crime as stn, in following up its 
His proceedings in Goomsur explain his permanent principle of | reflex effect as a corrupting influence on the course of human 
action. He summoned all the chiefs of the hills to a kind of | action, in dwelling, so to speak, upon the near relation of earthly 
parliament, and there explained to them the horror with which | crime to blasphemy against God. His criminal hero is not 
the paramount Government viewed the sacrifice, and its deter- | Faublas, still less any of the great poisoners, but Hawthorne's 
mination, in all cases, to exact life for life, and then wandered! Ethan Brand, the being who wades through crime which he 
from menace into the following bit of curious exhortation, we | hates in order that in defiance of Heaven he may commit the Un- 







































dare say as effective as it was inaccurate :— 

“T thought it better to confess that we, like them, had once sacrificed 

human beings; like them, had indulged in similar cruel offerings; 
like them, had believed that the judgment of the gods could only be 
averted by a bloody expiation and the slaughter of our fellow-creatures; 
but this was in days of gross ignorance, when we were both fools and 
savages, knowing nothing, and living a debased and brutal life ; but we 
emerged from this darkness, gradually obtained light, and at last gave 
up for ever our barbarous and unholy practices, And what has been 
the consequence? I inquired. All kinds of prosperity have come 
upon us since we abolished those sinful rites; we now possess learning 
and wisdom, and see clearly the great folly we all committed. I told 
them that they must think of this, and be certain that their real wel- 
fare did not depend, as they falsely supposed, upon the continuance of 
this ceremony of their religion.” 
The good Highlander scarcely thinks, we presume, that his 
ancestors were Druids; but the shot told, and the overawed 
chieftains made a reply which conveys a world of instruction to 
the Indian reformer. ‘“ We liave always sacrificed human beings. 
Our fathers handed down the custom to us. They thought no 
wrong, nor did we; on the contrary, we felt we were doing what 
was right. We were then the subjects of the Rajah of Goomsur, 
now we are the subjects of the Great Government, whose orders 
we must obey. Ifthe earth refuses its produce, or diseases de- 
stroy us, itis not our fault; we will abandon the sacrifice, and 
will, if permitted, like the inhabitants of the plains, sacrifice 
animals.” Obviously they did not believe one word of all they 
had heard, but they considered, with all Orientals, that the Go- 
vernmait had a right to command, and they sent the victims in. 
Captain Campbell continued his labours with an interval, during 
which, as he thinks, much of his work was undone, till 1854, when 
he was succeeded by Captain Macviccar. So successful had his 
gentleness been—he had only employed force once—that the 
Government of India considered the practice absolutely ex- 
tirpated, and shortly after ordered that the agency should 
cease. Colonel Campbell returned to England, and though the 
Government rewarded his efforts in the cause of civilization only 
with aC.B., he lives to enjoy the satisfaction that a province 
which, when he entered it, was annually guanoed with human 
flesh, is now, to all appearance, free from the stain, if not of murder, 
at least of murder performed as the highest act of religious 
worship, 





THE NOVEL OF CRIME.* 
Tae novel of crime is in itself only a variety of the sensation 
novel—the value of crime as an incident, like that of miracle, 
being that it runs athwart and not with the threads of ordinary 
human life—but it is a very important variety, deserving study 
apart from its classification. It has its own specialties, different 
races, for instance, favouring different kinds of crime, the sexes 


pardonable Sin. Women, again, do not care for the same crimes as 
| men, the charm of all that region which lies between crime and 
| violated conventionalism, such as is occupied by smugglers, out- 
laws, and brigands, being to the more perceptive sex almost 
inappreciable. The crimes they like to describe, again, the crimes of 
heartlessness, rather bore men, who know that real heartlessnessis at 
once excessively mean, and, except in its effects, exceedingly simple 
in kind. There is even a wide difference in the way in which 
| different temperameats regard the topic, the man of Rabelaisian 
' humour finding in the animal crimes a sort of comic element, 
| while in the analytic temperament they excite only a sense of 
disgust. Crime, therefore, has always intellectual relations 
which mere incident as such does not possess, and novels of crime 
| divide easily into two separate kinds. In one the writer en- 
| deavours to account for the criminal—to trace the motives, and 
| impulses, and temptations which may render his acts intelligible 
to non-criminal men, and only describes circumstances as they 
| provoke or deaden the qualities inherent in the mau. In the 
| other the author simply relates, without accounting for anything ; 
surrounds the hero with a web of circumstances, through which 
he either breaks, using crime as a weapon, or by which he is hunted, 
as by a providence, to his just though distant doom. “ Paul 
Ferroll” is a nearly perfect example of the first kind, ‘ No 
Name” is a fair example of the second, and “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret ” a less perfect but still very complete, illustration of the 
sub-order. Lady Audley is not criminal in theory because she is 
mad, but still it is in the closing in of the toils round the hunted 
and agile leopardess, who is supposed to be criminal, that the 
specific interest of the book consists. 

Our author seems to have studied pretty carefully all these 
varieties of the species, and to have tried very diligently to 
unite their recommendations. If we might venture to guess 
at the genesis of his last novel, we should suppose that, having 
achieved a moderate success with a novel of character-—the 
Tresdailes in “Grandmother’s Money” were decidedly able 
sketches—he intended to write another, was warned by his 
publisher that “sensation novels were all the rage,” and made a 
great effort to outstrip Miss Braddon on her own chosen field. 
The result isa book which has some merit, for it is possible to 
read it through without skipping, but which will not add to his 
reputation as an original artist. The real hero of thestory is one 
Herbert Vaughan,—the nominal hero being an engineer with 
light hair, who is always “persisting” in some course not 
defined, is trasted and loved for some reason not specified, and 








falls into luck he does not in any active way deserve. Vaughan 
is intended to be one of the real heroes of crime. He is an 
attorney's son, with a wonderful fascination of manner, 





relishing different degrees, and the grades of intellect varying 
widely in their appreciations of its excitements, which speci- 


elegant ways, lust for money in quantities, utter unscrupu- 
lousness, and—that is all. From end to end of the book, in 


alties are wholly wanting to the mere story of incident. All | which he is the prominent figure, there is nothing of the man 


European nations enjoy the oldest of all sensation novels, | 
the “Arabian Nights,” in which all the characters are precisely | 
‘alike, but in which a necromancer, or a genius, or the good | 
Haroun al Raschid, is always creating some effective tablean, | 
running some coloured thread across the otherwise colourless warp | 
of life. Almost all nations, too, enjoy its best modern imitation, 
the “Count of Monte Christo,” but they differ very widely in their 
appreciation of crime. The Englishman, for example, being a 
home-loving, decorous personage, appreciates murder best, as 
being the crime which gives him in his arm-chair the greatest 
shock of excitement. The recent run upon bigamy does but 
prove the rule, for the bigamist both in ‘“ Aurora Floyd” and | 
“Lady Audley's Secret” is either guilty or suspected of a very | 
“deliberate murder. Had “ the murder in a cab ” of a month ago | 
been first performed in a novel, it would, we doubt not, have been | 
pronounced “clever, but improbable ;” but it would have sold | 


the book. The Parisian, being given toa prurient habit of search- | 
ing into the depths of human nature, rather prefers a story based | 
on some extraordinary distortion in the relations between the | 
sexes, the only subject on which the abysses of evil existing in 


man have, perhaps, been deeply sounded. The American of New 





* A Woman's Ransom, By the Author of “Grandmother's Money.” 


Blackett. Hurst aad | 


| in the art. 


visible except these tickets labelled upon his back. The author 
himself describes his character thus, the small capitals being his 
own: —“ This man was no common villain—he was a clever 
man who having made Crime his study, had become a professor 
Such men had lived to shame humanity, and shock it 


by a felon’s death. Here and there, in the grim calendar of 


| prison annals, such men stalked for honest folk to wonder at. 


He was a man trebly dangerous, for the few signs he made, 
every action of his life, was part and parcel of some scheme which 
threatened evil to his victims.” That is, we presume, he wants 
to paint a hero of the Borgia type—a man who, being without 
scruples, or fear, or conscience, or obscurity of purpose, sweeps 
straight on to his end by the easiest and swiftest means, with @ 
liking, perhaps, when two courses are open, for the more evil and 
therefore exciting one. Such natures have existed, or the tales 
of Italian historians are all untrue, and they may be worth pour- 
traying ; but Herbert Vaughan is not visibly one of them. He 
shrinks, indeed, from no crime ; but then nobody can understand 
why he does not shrink. He first forces his sister to marry an 
old miser named Zitman, and then, when the miser has been be- 
guiled into leaving her his wealth on condition that she shall 
not marry, poisons him. Poisoning in order that some one else 
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may have a fortune is not usual, but Vaughan, after trying to rule 
his sister very successfully, tries to poison her also—an idea 
which makes the restrictive clauses of the legacy as regards 
him wholly purposeless. The poisoning in itself is intelligible ; 
but when prevented by an old servant, he first forges a deed 
of sale to himself of a considerable slice of his sister's pro- 
perty, then marries a portionless girl for love (the reversionary 
heiress being in love with him), then murders, or tries to murder, 
his wife, then invents a story of her elopement after he has killed 
her, in order to get a divorce and marry reversionary heiress 
aforesaid, then baffles the pursuit of the nominal hero by cool 


audacity of demeanour, and then—suddenly gives up the game. | 


Everybody is summoned to Keswick by telegraph, and obeys: the 


summons, the dead wife is resuscitated, the villain is pardoned, | 


and the entire mountain on which he lives moves from its bed to 


crush him—a scene which we recommend for the next sensation | 


tragedy. As we have said, there is no effort to account for this 
man,—no explanation of him other than that “he had made 
crime his study,’"—a pursuit which does not, for example, make 
police-magisirates very bad members of society. Such expla- 
nation may not be, on the sensation novelist’s theory, either 
necessary or expedient; but then the circumstances should 
be well described. Looking at the whole affair as if it 
had actually occurred, we cannot imagine why, being his 
sister's heir, Vaughan should want to excite Zitman’s jealousy. 


or why, when Zitman was dead, he did not kill her off 
hand, and so realize his object, why, when he forged her name, | 


he did not take twice the amount, or why such a man should 
first fall in love with a portionless girl, and then kill her to get 
at the property by another marriage, or, killing her, should not 
have done it in some way which would have removed her with- 
out exciting the excessive suspicion caused by the story of an 
elopement. The man’s acts have no real sequence,—read rather 
like chapters out of the lives of many criminals than of the one 
Herbert Vaughan. Even the: business of hunting him, which takes 
up the best part of a volume, excites no interest, for though we 
are told that he was “a professor of the art of crime,” he never 
does anything, except keep his countenance and tell lies with the 
sort of steadfastness a poacher shows when he swears that some- 
body put the hare into his velveteens. The-man is meant to be 
a great criminal; he is a marionetie, who is said to do crimes, 
and reading about atrocities ascribed to a marionette is not an 
exciting amusement. 

We do not wish to imply that our author is a very poor 
novelist. On the contrary, “ Grandmother’s Money ” gave us the 
impression of very considerable power, and in this book the minor 
characters-are, many of them, very well drawn in. We have a 
respect for Mrs.. Ray, the shrewd old vixen, who hates her 
daughter, craves for money with so deadly a passion, and tries to 
commit a murder—a most artistic affair, being a real murder, yet 
wholly out of the reach of any human law—and yet is not an irre- 
deemable wretch after all; And we very nearly admire Lettie 
Ray, the girl who is in some indescribable, but yet perceptible way, 
at once lady and barmaid, and who is by very far the most 
original character the author bas yet drawn. All the side 
sceues, too, are very natural, the sense of hurried excitement 
which must have pervaded the actors is visible on the stage, and 
there are evidences here and there of careful observation. But, 
as a work of art, A [Woman's Ransom must stand or fall by Herbert 
Vaughan, and in our judgment it falls. 





MR. TENNIEL’S CARTOONS.* 
Mr. Tenntet has done well in giving this beautiful volume to 
the public. The cartoon in Punch has long been remarkable for 
a union of characteristic genius in idea and skill in execution, 
which places it on a par with the ablest “ leader” as an exposition 
of popular opinion on the salient topic of the week, political, or 
social. It well nigh always exhibits the keenest apprehen- 
sion of what the point of vital interest in the week really is, and 
usually enforces what is, on the whole, the view taken by the 
majority of the cultivated classes with truth, vigour, and humour. 
Of course, the popular sentiment of the moment is never sacri- 
ficed to any rigid adherence to political consistency, but within 
certain limits and with certain exceptions, the drift of the car- 
toons in Punch has been always patriotic, if occasionally a trifle 
brutal, and always liberal. Mr. Tenniel has long been kaown as 
oue of the foremost of the artists who have raised them to this 
standard, and this collection of one hundred of his cartoons 
really forms an admirable compendium of the political 
history of the ten years over which they are spread, 





* Cartoons from Punch. By John Lenaiel. London: Bradbury and Evans. 1863. 





;commencing with the Crimean war, and continued up to 
| some of the earlier phases of the American struggle. There is 


scarcely an important European situation throughout that period 

which has not been illustrated by Mr. Tenniel, and there is not 

one of the illustrations which does not exhibit the force of real 

genius. In order, too, to see how rare such genius is, one has 
only to compare the volume before us with the feebleness and 

want of earnest purpose of competing English illustrations, the 
coarse and heavy wit of the Aladderadatsch, the grotesque and 
flimsy sketches of the Charivari, or the exaggerated humour of 
those in the New York Picayune or Yankee Notions. Not all those 

publications together could reproduce a hundred engravings which 

| would approach this selection from the works of one English 
pencil in depth of meaning, dramatic effect, or vividness of 
illustration. The great characteristic of Mr. Tenniel’s power 
| is the admirable way in which he adapts the social relations of 
|life to the illustration of great political situations. When he 
| adopts the high allegorical style, ho always does so with success ; 
but it is when he represents Napoleon as a military doctor, stir- 
Ting gruel with a bayonet, and prescribing a ‘course of steel” 
| for the Pope and the Sultan as two invalids, or Mr. Bull at a 
| dance, introducing the fair Italy as the “ latest arrival” to the 
|company of European sovereigns, that his inimitable talent 
|really comes out. here are two or three of the former class 
in the volume, and they are certainly of a very high order. 
|The most striking, perhaps, is that in which a colos- 
sal Justice, with her hair streaming in the wind, and her 
| brow set with the terrible rigour which shows that justice and 
| vengeance have become one, is hewing her way through masses 
of croaching, writhing Sepoys, while the background is filled 
| with symbols of the horrors of insurrection. The drawing 
is magnificent. ‘The Silent Highwayman—Your money or 
your life,” is scarcely less powerful. A draped skeleton is drifting 
by night in a boat down over the black and slimy shallows of 
the Thames, while the death-dealing malaria that fills the air, 
and hides the banks and obscures the outlined dome of St. Paul's, 
gives a tone of unutterable horror to thescene. Mr. Tenniel 
does not often rely for effect upon historical parallels or associa- 
tions; but he has been peculiarly happy in the two principal 
instances in which he has done so. In one, Mr. Bright, as 
Cromwell, points to the mace representing the British Constitu- 
tion, while with averted face he is evidently saying, “ Take 
away this bauble.” In another, Lord Lyndhurst, as Nestor, 
is rebuking the chiefs—Palmerston, Russell, and Bright. 
One of the first things that strikes one on turning over 
these pages is the number of Mr. Tenniel’s “ creations.” 
The Palmerston, Napoleon, or Disraeli of Mr. Tenniel is a 
curious compound of actual fidelity to nature and an idealized 
representation of the popular impression of his character, or the 
special feature in his character supposed to be prominent under 
given circumstances. ‘The Palmerston of the volume, for example, 
is always:a good physical likeness, with little, if any, tendency 
to ordinary caricature; but it is also a special “ creation” of Mr. 
Tenniel’s—what Lord Palmerston would be like if his nature 
corresponded precisely to the popular impression of the astute, 
cool, confident, jaunty “ Pam,” and if his appearance corresponded 
exactly with his character. To place this dual personage under 
every variety of circumstance, and yet to preserve both like- 
nesses—the real and the ideal—must be no easy task ; and yet, 
whether Mr. Tenniel’s Palmerston is playing at “Beggar my 
neighbour” with Napoleon, bringing upa bottle of “ fine old smoke” 
for a royal speech, whistling for a breeze on board of a becalmed 
yacht, or tasting the water from the Punch fountain, he is still the 
same, as metaphysicians tell us we are still the same, though every 
particle of our bodies may change overand over again. Napoleon, 
another frequent actoriu Mr. Tenniel’s tableauz, is, of course, not so 
easy to handle in this manner. He has appeared in too many 
violently contrasting lights during the past ten years for any 
such consistency of character. Lord Rassell has a very definite 
existence throughout the volume, as also have Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Bright. Perhaps the very best cartoons relating to home 
politics are the two on the Tory opposition to the Budget of 1861. 
In the first, Palmerston is driving the Government drag home 
from the Derby, when Mr. Disraeli, in a costermonger's cart, 
drives his donkey right across the horses’ heads, shouting, “I'd 
like to upset the lot of yer.” Palmerstonis reining in his horses, 
and calculating to an inch the width left to pass, Mr. Gladstone 
is immersed in profound thought, and Lord Russell is looking on 
with the insouciance of a well-bred “ tiger.” In the cartoon of the 
following week, the Opposition had been defeated, and another 
phase of the scene on the road is given. Dizzy lies prostrate amid 
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the ruins of his cart, shakinz his fist at his opponent; Palmerston 
with relaxed features, and an additional jauntiness in the carriage 
of the sprig in his mouth, is driving away; Mr. Gladstone, with 
upraised_ finger, is clearly expatiating to his fallen foe on the 
advantages of the two courses which he might have taken without 
their ending in disaster; Sir George Lewis averts his face fora 
graye smile, while Lord Russell cannot restrain his feelings, and, 
true to another phise of “tiger” nature, triumphs in an exultant 
grin, and takes a sight at the discomfited Dizzy. The Italian 
question supplies many themes for Mr. Tenniel’s ardent Liberal 
sympathies. 
aversion... In one cartooa he. is represeutel as a_ hideous 
and. ferocious monkey, complaining to a broken - herded, bat. 


tered -bear of the loss of his playthings, which are repre: | 


sented bya. collection, of gibbets, racks, and other means 
ef governing wader bygone r¢yiiaes. Elsewhere he is the 
tame monkey who dances and plays the cymbals while the 
Pope annoys the visitors at the Hotel de I’ Europe with a grind 
ergan. The Pope, too, frequently appears, and generally not in 
a favourable light. In one case he is trying to snuff out the rising 
sun Of civilization with a pair of keys tied together with the 
label “ Allocution.” In fact, there are few of these cartoons 
without some definite moral or earnest purpose, and still fewer 
in which humour is the sole object, and not merely the means 
Even those without any deep meaning are wonderfully clever 
in idea. Witness the one in which the British sailor of the 


future, clothed from head to foot in iron-plated armour, | 


is attempting to dance a hornpipe after the fashion of his 
traditionary predecessors. The American struggle is, of 
course, the subject of many, The skedaddling at Bull 
Run is the occasion of a very well drawn, though perhaps rather 
brutal, sketch of a whole flight of Yankees, howling with fright 
and running for dear life, while Mr. Bull, looking complacently 
on, asks where they are off to in suchahurry, “Jest gwine 
to take Canada,” is the reply. .The Trent affair is illustrated by 
Mr. Lincoln iu’the gnise of a ’coon, offering” to ‘come down” on 
Colonel Bull's assurance that he is in earnest, and also by two 
really beautiful drawings—one of Britannia leaniug over her 
battlements and earnestly gazing for the answer, while, in the 
other, Columbia is hesitating whetlier t6 send the eagle pluming 
himself by her side, or the dove nestling in her bosom. There 
is really scarcely a cartoon out-of the'whole number upon the 
merits of which we could not enlarge with pleasure. We must, 


“Young Bomba” is a special object of his | 


' of an indefinite and eternal dreamland in august an4 solf-elected 
exile, and to eke out their scanty food by solitary rumination on 
| their own dignity and dreams, suggest two globes repudiating 
each other's existence rather than two parts of the same globe, 
| and raise a feeling akin to the sudden revulsion experienced on 
passing from a lighted ball room to the bedside of a dying man. 


« «JT shall never forget,’ the author says, ‘ the night of June 24, when 
we lay out in the fells in search of the nest of the Lapland bunting. 
| The sky was remarkably clear, and, as I much wished to havea better view 
| of the sun himself, we climbed up to the top of ‘ Porti Fellen,’ the highest 
mountain in this fell range, the summit of which is covered with snow 
throughout the year, and the sublime grandeur of the scene which 
| then met my view I shall never forget. ..... When we had 
| reached the highest peak of the fells we stood, perhaps, 5,000 feet 
| above the level of Quieckiock. Far as the eye could reach, nothing was 
to be seen but a wide expanse of fells of different shapes and sizes shely- 
ing out on all sides, the snow fells towering like immense glaciers above 
the others, their silvery peaka, gilded with the rays of the midnight sun, 
contrasting with the dark, sombre appearance of those that were bare. 
Lakes and rivers beneath me gleamed misty and wide in the deep valleys 
between the fella themselves, while the lower landscape was covered 
with forests of boundless extent, presenting to the eye every shade of 
green—from the dark foliage of the fir to the lighter and more silvery 
tint of the birch and the willow.’ . . . [Here follow some conven- 
tional verses and observations, whic’ pall like a frouzy patch upon a 
great painting.} . . The autho~ proceeds, ‘A dead silence reigned 
over all, such as I once remember during an eclipse of the sun, and for 
a short time all uature seemed buried in a deep repose. But there was 
something almost unnatural in the solemn stillness of that hour. It 
was as the silence of the grave.’” 


Nevertheless, the Northern realms have in these parts a life 
and re-awakening of their own, though even this would seem 
| pale and death-like side by side with the tropical glower and 
| yell. 








“ By the time we had reached our camping-place, all nature seemed 
to have awakened. Although little more than two a.m., the sun was 
shining fiercely and hot, while the hoarse laugh of the ptarmigan, as he 
rose from his bed of crags on the opposite fell, the loud, unceasing pipe 
of the golden plover, the soft, monotonous single call note of the Lapland 
bunting, and the shrill, clear morning song of the blue-throated robin, 
all welconred the break of another day.” 


Here follow some more twaddling verses. The author seems to 
be curiously blind to the difference between his own gold and other 
men’s rubbish. An ounce of naked and anxious description is 
worth tons of conventional “ bosh.” Who wants old Bushmen to 
travel all the -way’ back fvom Anstralia to Lapland in order to 
come home and assure his countrymen “ truly ” that 


“There is a freshness in the morning air 
Which ease and bloated wealth 





however, conclude wiih strongly recommending Mr. Tenniel’s 
eentury of cartoons to all in search ofa beautifully go: up Christ- 
mas present of enduring interest. 


A SPRING AND SUMMER IN LAPLAND-* 
Txrs work on the fauna of Lapland, compiled from notes kept 





Can never hope to share.” 

Is there really such a freshness as that in the morning 
air? Without the ease of bloated wealth, we may venture to 
say that no English aristocrat was ever so bloated but he could 
say something as good on the morning freshness. The truth 





during a season's collecting at Quickiock in '1862,/and reprinted 
for the greater part from the Field newspaper, deserved republica- | 
tion. The author modestly states that his'sole ‘object in going | 
up to Lapland was for the purpose of collecting birds and eggs. | 
But ornithologists, by some curious physical analogy, seem to) 
have the quickness of eye and observation, of the birds 
they study, and the interest of the general picture of the | 
Northern regions presented in the book before us absorbs the | 
ernithological details,. . It- is. true that. amateur. travellers .are 
more or less busily .ransacking, every corner of the world. 
But it requires apparently greater, self-denial and endurance 
to undertake the hardships of a) Scandinavian tour than to ex- 
plore a few Alpine passes er drink in the balmy Egyptian air. 
The descriptions of the North are, therefore, few and far between, 
and seem aa fresh and: original asthose of the Nile are by this 
time mostly stereotyped and fatiguing. 

lf a man could; travel without any congcious break in his | 
observation from ‘the Equator 'to the North Pole, the in-} 
tinitesimal degrees. by which he passed’ from one extreme! 
to the other would, doubtless, deadem ihe force of the cor- | 
trast. It is only when, for ‘a moment, and, ‘as’it’ were, by! 
a happy inspiration, ke is able to realize them side by side, that | 
his sense seems awed and hushed by the magnitude of the | 
opposition and’ the’ sharpness of the foil’ On one side, the 
garish roar ahd chatter or the plaring silence of the tropical | 
forest, where the flowers stare at one another, and. the. 
very trees and playts huddle, like the parrots aud mobdkeys ' 
themselves, in-a frenzy. of. society ;. on, the other, the vast. 
and. dreamy .. solitudes,.. the, looming, and. silyery expanse of, 
Scandinavia, where, the, reindeer, the. ptarmigan, and a few | 
of the largex, birds;and.mammalia, seem, to. divide the kingdom | 


seo ee Sanimerin-Lapawt By att O14 samen. Denden: Groombridve | 
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is, probably, that our “Bushman” is like many other ‘sports- 
men. Sportsmen observe acutely, and when they strive un- 
consciously to describe what they haye observed, they do 
20 with life-like vigour, and, so to speak, an_ out-of-door 
freshness. But when they turn to conscious writing, or begin 
to judge of other. men’s descriptions, they lose. all discrimi- 
nation through lack of literary sense. Hence, too, all those hack 
phrases, “so easy is it-for us in this world to stray,” * tarnation 
fixes,” “anew chum,” “another pair of shoes,” “old Bruin,” 
“the old gentleman in the far cloak,” and other idiotic witticisms, 
which only corrupt the taste and manners of the many’ thousand 
boys for whom books like this, apart from their interest for older 
men, are sé exceedingly valuable. We make these strictures 
with the greater regret, that the author really possesses very fine 
descriptive powers. The following description of his being lost 
for nine hours at night in a snowstorm is distressingly vivid ;— 
¢ . «  Fhe.snow yas,blinding me, the air was so thick that I could 


not see a hundred yards before me, and all the fences were now. buried 
in the snow-drift. T fired off my gun, I shouted, but no answer.. I 
floundered on, riot knowing where I was steering, for I was quite lost. 
And if I chad tried to make ‘back tracks’ the darkness and the 
heavy falling snow, prevented me seeing my spor. I tried to keep 
to a straight line, hoping at last to find some familiar-object.. Qn I 
toiled, sometimes the snow-drifts in the hollows four feet deep, always 
above my knees; and so ‘great was my exertion, that in about an hour 
more TI felt myself beaten. And although I should reekon there was 
then at least 13° cold Celsius, the perspiration poured off me in streanis. 
Again I fired eff: my gua and shouted, but’ ne answers Ne one was 
likely to be out round here on such a night, and even if a eottage window 
had been blazing within two hundred yards of me I could not have seen 
it. I could keep no note of time, but I fancy it must have been néar 
midnight when I reached another clump of trees, and’ being now faint 
and overmastered, I sat down at the foot of one with my back to the 
wind; but ‘as, seen as I: had sat down a complete reyulsion came 
over,.me, ..My blood, seemed all, -at onee to, stagnate, my. head 
reqled, my eyes appeared to ,,be statting from. their sockets, 
drowsiness which I lad néyer felt ‘before crept upon 
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I felt my life depended on moving on, If I could struggle 


me. 
on till the morning, I might be saved. But I reckoned it still wanted 
eight hours to sunrise. To push on was my only alternative, and I! 


again struck out into the waste of snow. The cold had caught one of 
my hands, and I had lost the use of it, and my ears and nose felt just 
as if 1 eould have snapped them off like icicles. I became weaker 
weaker, uddenly my foot struck against an obstacle. It was a sunken 
fence. The snow-drift here just,reached to my waistcoat pocket, and it 
took me a quarter of an hour to clear the fence. The cold seemed eating 
into my marrow. My feet appeared to hang on my legs like lumps of 
lead. My senses seemed going. I was becoming light-headed, and 
when I rose again I reeled like a drunken man. A kind of languid in- 
difference stole over me. I almost longed to sleep the sleep of death. 


In the early evening I had felt frightened. Now hope had vanished and | 


I dashed on with reckless exultation. Such curious thoughts came into 
trifling incidents of the past, long since forgotten, crowded on 
and the whole history of a life seemed to be condensed in the 
I thought of suéctde and loaded my 
I was no longer master 
I moved mechani- 


my head ; 
my anind, 
few hours of that dreadful night. 
gun. And then I dashed my gun in the snow. 
of myself, my whole disposition seemed changed. 
cally as in a trance.” 

We doubt whether Defoe or George Eliot ever wrote any- 
thing finer in point of physical and psychological description. 
There 
detail, which could hardly be surpassed, because every touch 
is in the nature of the thing. To complete the picture the 
author should have died, but, fortunately for him perhaps, un- 
fortunately for poctic truth, he got home at last. e have left 


whole tracts of his book untouched which abound in delicate | 


strokes of observation. If ever it reaches a second edition we 
venture to suggest that it should be entirely re-written in the 
spirit of these really fine pages. And, if we may venture another 
sugge 

least approaching to wit, everything that any other man but a 
Lap ever wrote or said, or mi; ght have said, should be expunged | 
with care. 

One example, and we have done. There is an account of his 
meeting a bear and putting the bear to flight which is exquisitely 
drof, all but the conscious drollery, Let him tell the story with 
every detail, with, to him, harrowing gravity and miuuteness, 


anxiously eschewing jokes, and the real drollery will remain, of 


its kind inimitable. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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A Hist wy of the World from the Earliest Records to the Present Time. | 


Smith, one of the 
Greek and Roman 
and one which the 
cssible one. He 
say, of 


By Philip Smith. (Walton and Maberly.)—Mr, 
principal contributors to “The Dictionary of 
Antiquities,” has undertaken a bold enterprise, 
world has for some time an im; 
proposes to write the history of the world, or rather, we should 
the human race, in eight volumes of demi-octavo, dividing the narrative 
into three parts, ancient, medieval, and modern history, the last to 
commence from the fall of the Byzantine Empire. 
pression rendered necessary by such a plan will with all students of 
history be fatal to its value, but the work is not intended for them. 
There is a class now growing among us to whom a reasonably accurate 
but very brief sammary of the facts which historians have as yet dis- 
covered, a well-written index, as it were, to all received histories, will be 
of very considerable value. They have not the time to read more, and 
must at present either be content with ignorance, or study only the 
special points which happen to come before them. Mr. Smith proposes, 
we imagine, to fill up tho gaps in their knowledge, and we wish him 
every success in his work. He writes with a power and spirit most 
unusual in a compiler, can lay controversy aside without appearing to 
dogmatize, and so far as his task is capable of performance at all will, 
to judge from this first part, perform it well, Will he permit us 
to suggest that with the clear type wisely adopted the separate Parts 
should not be too short ? 

Our English Lakes, Mountains, and Waterfalls, as seen by William 
Wordsworth, photegraphically illustrated. (A. W. Bennett, Bishopsgate 
street.)— To lovers of Wordsworth and of Wordsworth’s country no more 
delightful present could be made than this book. The photographic 
views which accompany Wordsworth’s poems seem to us in’ some real 
sense to suit them better than engravings. There were both powers 
and defects in Wordsworth’s mind which are analogous to the 
effects and defects of photographs, as compared with the work of even 
the greatest artists. We do not mean, of course, the supposed 
literalism of photographs, which is not at all Wordsworthian, and which 
we are inclined to believe delusive asa quality of any photograph, 
but the peculiar effect of a cool mist of light spread over the landscapo, 
and a depth of mystery in the shadow, which nothing but photographic 
art gives. It gives that peculiarly “ visionary ” effect, based, neverthe- 
less, on a solid and rugged sense of reality, which is Wordsworth’s chief 
eharacteristic asa poet. Turner would illustrate the visionary effect, but 
not the rugged and hardy fidelity of Wordsworth ; and no other artist, 
except the sun, could illustrate him at all. 


agreed to consider 


and | 


is an agonizing simplicity, a depth, force, and truth of | 


stion, it is that every joke, every quotation, anything in the | 


The excessive com- | 
| toil, something which is pursued for its own sake, and not for a liveli- 


De la Rue’s admirable red-letter diaries for 1864 have appeared 
their usual astronomical illustration, which is this year a 
photograph of the full moon. They are the most useful and attractive 
kind of diaries used, 

The Witness of the Spirit. A Sermon, By John Hamilton Thom. 
(Whitfield, —No common sermon, and containing one passage of very 
great power and insight, 


Good Words for 1863. 


| with 


Edited by Norman Macleod, D.D, Illustrated 
by Millais, Tenniel, &¢. (Alexander Strahan.)—The Strathbogians who 
rtured” the General Assembly of the Free Kirk against this 
periodical, intended, we conceive, to make a diversion in favour of the 
“Sunday at Home” and the “Leisure Hour,” which are the articles 
guaranteed by the Record newspaper; the one, we presume, for Sunday, 
and the other for the week-day. If these be the rivals with which 
“ Good Words ” has to compete, we strongly recommend religious people 
to keep to “Good Words,” in spite of the Strathbogian maledictions, 
| since they will there find a pervading spirit of deeper faith, higher 
| courage, more manly intellectual life, and far wider culture. The Tract 
| Society's protégé is a well-meaning and narrow publication, whick 
confirms its readers in their faith by kindly inviting their attention te 
the squabbles and mutual denunciations of their sceptical neighbours, 
(see “Sunday at Home” for 1863, p. 137), and remarking that this is very 
“reassuring ” to Christians, We fear not so very reassuring, for we have 
unfortunately noticed not a little of the same kind of spirit amongst them- 
The new volume of “Good Words,” on the other hand, is not 
only admirable for its purpose, but thoroughly catholic in spirit, and of 
| very considerable merit, literary and The engravings with 
' which it is illustrated are always good, and sometimes very striking pro- 
| ductions. 

The Adventures of Robinson 
| iNustrated edition of a book which 


“ove 


selves, 


artistic. 


(S. O. Beeton.)—Another 
read so long as there are 


Crusoe, 


will be 


3 , 
children. It is in octavo, gilt-edged, and bound in ornamented cloth 
le covers. The type and paper leave the reader nothing to desire ; but of 

the illustrations, which are by Mr. T. H. Nicholson, we cannot speak 


} 


pone as favourably. The coloured ‘prints are coarse and singularly 


a mmonious in colour, while some of the smaller woodcuts, which 
deserve the highest praise, bear, notwithstanding the title-page, the 
names of other artists. That at page 67 is signed by Mr. Weir, at page 
121 by Mr. Prior, and at page 154 by Mr. Birket Foster. 
| Living inVZpnest, with Lessons and Incidents from the Lives of the Great 
| and Good. By Joseph Johnson. (T. Nelson and Sons.)—The author 
calls this “A Book for Young Men,” but we do not think that any one 
who is presented with it will be very thankful. The whole tone of the 
book is that of exaggeration. The first essay, “ Living in Work,” con- 
| sists of common-place praise of industry, with a tedious enumeration of 
| persons who have worked very hard and. risen to great, eminence, and 
then a picture of the non-worker leading a life of utter misery. This is 
| really absurd. Everybody knows thousands of non-workers who are 
}among the happiest of men, while the persons who really cannot be 
| happy without Aard work are generally those who have been driven to it 
by poverty in early life, and find, later on, that their habits are formed 
and cannot be altered. What is really desirable is occupation without 


hood, and so can be suspended whenever the collar begins to gall. 
Perhaps the author would call occupation of this kind “ work,” but the 
public hardly thinks of an ordinary country gentleman as a “ worker.” 
The type, paper, and binding are sumptuous. 

Arnold Delahaize ; or, the Huguenot Pastor. (Bell and Daldy.)—A tale 
of the persecutions consequent on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
by Louis XIV. The early part of the story, which treats of the hero's 
boyhood, is not equal to the latter part, but it is, on the whole, a well-told 
and interesting narrative, and one of which the moral is happily allowed 
to appear rather than obtruded. Aud what is still more commendable, 
the author never allows his sympathy for the persecuted to make hinr 
unjust to the French Catholics. The book may be recommended even 
to grown-up children. 

Lottie Lonsdale. “By Exama Jane Worboise. (Virtue, Brothers; and 
Co.)—A story more likely to be-popular with girls than boys.- The 
authoress is strongly opposed to Puseyism, and depicts with mucl 
feeling the sufferings of milliners’ apprentices, So for as the story 
inculeates consideration, for those whom we employ and the duty of 
active charity, no exception can be taken to it; but would it not have 
been better to mee zo allusion to * the social evil?” Surely that can- 
not be properly handled ia a story-book, and is nota subject which it 
is desirable that yery young people should be led to consider. 

Emblems of Jesus. (Simpkin and Marshall).—A collection of all 
the emblems under which the Scripture writers have described 
Christ, with explanations and expansions by some one who belongs 
apparently to the “sweet” theological school. The gems are not im- 
proved by being torn from their ancient setting, and the new one would, 
were that possible, dim even their lustre. To those who believe, how- 
ever, that every occurrence in Jewish history happened in order that it 
might typify a future Redeemer—that the Cities of Refuge, for example, 
were intended as types of the ultimate Refuge, instead of a mere pro- 
tection against the /er talionis, this little book will be very acceptabie. 
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There is a chapter about the “ Goél” which really strains this theory to 
its ultimate limit. 

Little Blue Hood. By Thomas Miller. (Low, Son, and Co.)—A very 
pretty story, with a picture of the little heroine and her dog Trot on the 
cover. It affords aterrible warning to little girls how they let their 
dogs lead them up inn-yards, and at the same time teaches that if the 
little girls are good they may soften the hearts of even the stoniest old 
women who kidnap children, 

Seven Essays on Universal Science. By Thomas Clark Westfield. 
(Robert Hardwicke.}—An air of ridicule is thrown over this work by 
its pretentious title, and by the author's having been so ill advised as to 
prefix to it his portrait and autograph, a step which is not justified by the 
fact that he appears thereby to be a well-locking, smartly dressed gentle- 
man of about thirty-five. Mr. Westfield is a firm believer in the scien- 
tific exactness of the Mosaic cosmogony, and his object is to set forth his 
reasons for the faith that isin him. That he succeeds in proving his 
thesis we cannot truly say, nor does he appear to us to have by any 
means that acquaintance with physical science which would justify any 
one in undertaking so difficult a task. However, his speculations are 
often ingenious, as when he contends that there is no discrepancy between 
the accounts of the creation of man in the first and second chapters of 
Genesis, because the first relates to the creation of angels, or Preadamite 
men glorified under that title. We fear this sort of support of the 
theory of verbal inspiration will not be acceptable to the Record, and 
we are sure that it introduces ten difficulties for every one it removes. 

Autobiography of an English Detective. By Waters. (J. Maxwell.) 
—Another of an apparently endless series, Stories of crime, and 

particularly of crime punished, have always an interest, the latter rousing 
that hunting instinct which is latent, more or less, in every human 
being. Waters tells such stories fairly well, avoids all improprieties, 
and makes the meanness of crime very clearly apparent. His ruffians 
and swindlers are never heroes. If he would produce his tales at a 
little less rapid a rate he would make them a little more probable, and 
avoid some at least of the legal blunders apparent in this volume, but 
we do not know that accuracy would make them at all more popular. 
This particular set is by no means so good as one or two others, but, 
taken altogether, ‘ Waters’” productions are a welcome improvement 
upon the “ Newgate Calendar.” He should dip into Feuerbach. That 
mine of extraordinary cases would reinvigorate his inventiveness, 


Love and Jealousy, Europa, and other Poems. By the Rev. Gerrard 
Lewis, BA. (R. Hardwicke.)—It is probable that Mr. Lewis is a very 
young man, and if so, these verses are decidedly creditable to him. They 
are sensible, smooth in versification, pure in feeling, and the descriptive 
powers of the author are considerable. But they seem to us to have 
little positive value as poetry, though they will doubtless be acceptable 
to the friends of Mr. Lewis as a proof and sample of his powers. 
“Europa ” is, however, not improved by the few lines at the end which 
endeavour to give it an allegorical meaning. Crete is certainly west af 
Tyre, but that is hardly enough to make the “Rape of Europa” an 
illustration of “ the well-known truth that all knowledge and art came 
originally from the East, and have ever travelled westward.” Mr. Lewis 
had reason, indeed, for making the bull console Europa on the passage 
by remarking that “ This bull is not the bull that he appears.” 

Thyra Gascoigne. By the late Mrs. Edmund Jenings. Three volumes. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—The author of “My Good-for-Nothing Brother” 
obtained so considerable a reputation by that work that this second 
effort of the same pen was naturally expected with interest, which was 
enhanced by the molancholy circumstances under which it has at last 
appeared. Judged, however, as a work of art, this novel does not 
appear to us to be of, any extraordinary merit. Belonging decidedly to 
the elass which it is the custom to call sensation«/, its incidents are of 
necessity forced and strange; but there is, besides, in every page a 
feverish straining after effect, a kind of hectic flush about the writing, 
which seem unmistakeably to. indicate that the author laboured under 
the effects of confirmed ill-health, Whether this actually were so or 
not, we do not know; but it is the conclusion to which internal evidence 
would certainly lead. Similarly the plot is altogether without unity. 
The subject of the book is the heroine, Thyra Gascoigne, an orphan and 
heiress; but the first half of the novel is occupied with the fortunes of the 
younger daughter of Thyra’s guardian, Colonel Douglas. A sensitive lover 
discarded for a wicked Peer, an attempt at suicide, a jilt, a duel without 
seconds in which the Peer is killed, the flight of the sensitive lover with 
a young lady of fortune in a ball dress, and the death of Miss Douglas 
raving mad, are the staple of this episode. In the rest of the book we 
have four death-beds, a shipwreck, an elopement, a marriage, an at- 
tempt at murder, and a fit of gambling on the part of Thyra’s husband, 
in which he loses 12,0004 and is finally reformed. With such incidents 
as these it is hardiy necessary to say that the canvass is too crowded, 
and that the characters are rather embodiments of some one law of 
human natura than of a conflict between several such laws. Yet the 
book somehow affects the reader with a sense of power—vigorous 
growth which sadly needed culture—artistic capacity which never sue- 
ceeded in adequately expressing itself. 

Shakespeare, a Critical Biography. Luther, a Monograph. By Samuel 
Neil, (Houlston and Wright.)—We have lately had to speak very 
unfavourably of a work by this gentleman, and haye, therefore, the 


| more pleasure in commending these two biographies. The story of 

these great men’s lives is told clearly, and the life of Shakespeare con- 
' tains besides a great deal of uséful information as to the early editions 
| of the poet and other points of literary antiquarianism. Mr. Neil, 
| however, may depend on it that he would vastly improve even these 
works, if he would go through them again, and “strike out everything 
| he thinks particularly fine.” 

Art ana Fashion, with other Sketches, Songs, and Poems. By Charles 
Swain. (Virtue, Brothers.) Winter Weavings—Poems. By Isabella 
Law. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)}—Two of those volumes which are the 
despair of criticism, they are so perfectly colourless. Each author com- 
monly takes some ordinary phase of feeling or truth of human life, and 
expresses it by twenty to forty lines of ballad metre. The sentiments 
are pious and kindly, and the versification is correct. But we cannot 
truly say that we have been able to find in either author anything 
which either in thought or expression has the stamp of true poetry. 

Preterita. By William Lancaster. (Macmillan and Co.)—Unlike 
the two last books, this errs by an overstraining after effective expres- 
sion, and a timorous horror of common-place, the result is harshness 
and obscurity. We take the concluding sentence from a poem called 
“Retrospect,” on which the preceding stanzas throw, so far as we can 
see, no additional light : — 

“ Better hoard our hearts from love, 
Narrow’d in from burning tears— 
At its taste a noisy drove, 
Traitors in the after-years.” 
Again, we find the following :— 
* Gray the mask 
Of twilight, and the bleak unmellow speed 
Of blindness on the visage of fresh hills.” 
Where, however, the author is more simple, he is often impressive. The 
poems called “ Philoctetes,” “Minos,” and the “Old Warrior,” are skilful 
pictures of a particular state of mind; and everywhere we see the marks 
of thought, culture, and labour. Whether Mr. Lancaster has those 
higher powers which alone make it worth a man’s while to devote his 
life to poetry this volume does not afford sufficient evidence to enable 
us to decide. 

History of the Christian Church from the Reformation to the Present Time. 
By J. H. Kurtz, D.D., Professor of Theology at Dorpat. (T. and T. 
Clark, Edinburgh. )—A manual of Church history, written in a strongly 
Lutheran spirit. When Dr, Kurtz is treating of Germany—which, in 
fact, absorbs the larger part of his volume,—we have no reason to 
doubt his accuracy ; but when he deals with other countries his state- 
ments are not to be depended on. He classes Sir Thomas Browne, the 
Norwich physician, as a Deist, with Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Hobbes, and Blount. He also tells us that Dr. Pusey was dismissed 
from his professorship, that “Lord Russell's University Bill opened 
Oxford to the Dissenters by restricting the obligation of the Thirty-nine 
Articles to students’ of theology,” and that, “in opposition to High 
Church Oxford, Rationalism has gained ascendancy more and more in 
Cambridge.” For purposes of reference, those who wish to study the 
history of religion in Germany since the Reformation will, we believe, 
And we cannot praise too highly the table of 
contents, chronological table, aud index, without which a better 
history would be far less valuable. We have also received a work by 
the same author, entitled Sxerificial Worship of the Old Testament 
(T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh), of which the translator is Mr. James 
Martin. It is a laborious and exhaustive treatise on the purely 
theological subject to which it refers, 

A Treatise on the Chronology of Siriadic Monuments. By Hekekyan 
Bey, C.E. (For private circulation.) —This gentleman, who was formerly 
in the Egyptian service, has convinced himself by researches “ into the 
physical constitution of the Nile valley,” and “ the gnomic properties of 
the existing monuments of Phaaronic dates,” that the science of the 
priests of Egypt concerned the application of geology and astronomy to 
agriculture. This “science of Khemy™” still flourishes. Egypt, it 
seems, is gradually sinking, and the priests by means of it direct the 
embankment of the river and the raising of the soil of the country by 
the deposit which the river brings down. “The  astrogeologi¢al 
system” gave birth to the monuments of Egypt, which have “the 
essential property of being autochronous landmarks of a geochronolo- 
gical nature,” and “many of them record hydromathematically the 
knowledge in astronomy, in geography, and in the dimensions and 
figure of the earth obtained in their respective epochs.” So the 
Manethonian lists of dynasties are “a copy of a connected series of 
Nile observations in the great Memphis Niloseope,” and the object of 
the author is “to restore them to their original state." We cannot 
pretend to have been able to understand the writer's theories, and must, 
therefore, refer our readers to the book itself, though, as it has no 
publisher, we do not know exactly how they are to get it. 

Noxia; or, the Daughter of Gehofen; and Spare Hours. Poems. By 
Henry J. Smith. (Ludwig Denicke, Leipzig.)—Mr. Smith, who has 
been ‘“ denied the advantages of a liberal education and opportunities 
for study,” sat himself down to adapt a German play to the English 
stage. When it was nearly finished he came across “ Shakespeare,” 
having never before read any play except “The King of the Franks.” 


find the work useful. 








He then remodelled his work altogether. Under these circumstances 
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the author deprecates criticism, and we will content ourselves with 
saying that men, like boys, must finish their education before their 
compositions can have any value. If a young man were to publish his 
school exercises, the critics would be right to castigate him, and we 
trust that the merey we extend to Mr. Smith may not again be 
abused. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., on the Present State 
of the Church Question. By the Rev. Christopher Nevile. (Arthur 
Miall. )—Mr. Nevile, by resigning valuable Church preferment, has 
given proof of his sincerity, and we are happy to assure him that there 
is not a word in this pamphlet which “can be deemed personally offen- 
sive to any one.” His opinion is that we should resort substantially to 
the voluntary system, and allow every clergyman to put his own con- 
struction on the Scriptures, abolishing subscription, articles, and even 
the compulsory use of liturgical forms. He does not, however, pro- 
pose to secularize the Church property, but distribute it in aid of the 
voluntary system, without reference to the opinions of the clergyman. 
If we understand Mr. Nevile aright, the congregation would ask the 
minister charged with the distribution for aid, and he would distribute 
in proportion to the poverty of the congregations. Public opinion is 
searcely ripe for this. 

We have also received the two first volumes of the collected works of 
Professor Wilson, containing a portion of The Noctes Ambrosiane 
(Blackwood and Sons), with portraits of the Professor and Mr. Lock- 
hart; Burns's Poems and Burns's Songs, published by Messrs. Bell and 
Daldy in their series of Pocket Classics, which are really admirable for 
clear type, good paper, and neat binding; the first part of a People's 
Edition of Lord Macaulay's History of England (Longman and Co.), 
which will enable the public to obtain this valuable work in a fairly 
readable form for fourteen shillings; the first part of a cheap illustrated 
edition of our old friend Robinson Crusoe (Henry Lea); The Universal 
Text-Book of Photography (Harvey, Reynolds, and Fowler, of Leeds); 
The Hand-Book to Paper Flower-Making, by Mrs. J. H. Minton 
(Routledge and Co.); and A Description, by Mr. Frederick Wallen, 
architect, of his plan for bridging over the valley between Holborn and 
Newgate, with plans and designs. He estimates the cost at the moderate 
sum of 271,000/., and the elevations of his proposed viaduct are 
certainly handsome. 

Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain and Ireland. 
series. By William Howitt. Photographically Illustrated. 


Second 
(London : 


| Alfred W. Bennett. 


1863.)—The application of photography to the 
illustration of works like that of Mr. Howitt has created quite a revo- 
lution in the class of publications known as Christmas “ Gift-books.” 
The castles and abbeys described by him are associated with many of 
the most deeply interesting periods and events in English history, and 
it is in such cases that a photograph possesses immeasurable advantages 
over any engraving, however accurate. Ruined architecture, too, 
appears to greater advantage in photographs than any other description 
of scenery, and those in the volume before us by Messrs. Thompson, 
Sedgefield, Ogle, and Hemphill, are admirably taken. The book is 
extremely well got up, and is altogether one of the best of the many 
photographically illustrated works issued by the same publisher. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, by John Foster Kirk, in 2 vols 
(Murray)—More Fun for our Little Friends (Sampson Low and Co.}—Dockyard 
Economy and Naval Power, by P. Barry (Sampson Low).—Adventures of Alfan: or, 
the Magic Amulet, by J.H. Burrow (Smith, Elder, and Co.)}—The Moors and the Fens, 
by F. G. Trafford (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The Book of Common Prayer (Longman). 
—The Children's Friend, Vol. IIL, new series (Seeley and Co.)—De la Rue’s Diary 
and Memorandum Book for 18¢4.—The British Empire, by Caroline Bray (Longman and 
Co.)—Microscope Teachings, by the Honourable Mrs. Ward (Groombridge and Co.) 
The Bible Album, by W. H. Dulcken (Ward and Lock).—A Terrible Woman ; or, 
Strong and True, in 2 vols, by Austin Graham (Maxwell and Co.)}—Eton Schooldays, 
by an old Etonian (Maxwell and Co )—The Works of William Shakespeare, revised by 
the Rev. A. Dyce, in 8 vols., Vol. I. (Chapman).—A Handbook of Practical Telegraphy, 
by R. S. Culley (Longman).—Letters of Felix Mendelssobn-Bartholdy (Longman). 
Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, in 2 vols. (Longman)—The Philo- 
sophy of Geology, by David Page (Blackwood).—Randolph Methyl, a story of Anglo- 
Indian life, in 2 vols. (Ward and Lock).—German Life and Manners, by Henry 
Mayhew, in 2 vols. (Allenand Co.)—What is Your Name ? by Sophy Moody{(Bentley).— 
The Foundations of our Faith, by Professor Auberlen Gess, and others (Strahan and 
Co.}—Memoirs of the Life aud Philanthropic Labours of Andrew Reed (Strahan and 
Co.)—Shakespeare; a reprint of first edition, Part II. (Booth).—Baptista; a quiet 
story, by the author of the “‘ Four Sisters” (Bell and Daldy).—The Jew; a poem, b: 
Frederick Cerny (Bell and Daldy).—Gascoigne, the Sandal-wood Trader, by R. M. 
Ballantyne (Nisbet and Co.)—Autobiography of an English Detective, in 2 vols, by 
“ Waters " (Maxwell).—A Clue to Railway Compensation, by T. Morris (Simpkin and 
Co.)—The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, by the Hon. Mra. Sugden (Whittaker).— 
The Wise Sayings of the Great and Good (Whittaker!.—How I Won my Spurs, by J. G. 
Edgar (Beeton).—The Boy's Own Volume, edited by the Publisher ( Beeton).—Poems, 
by G. W. Moon (Hatchard and Co.)—Orpah’s Return ; and other ms, by W. A. Hills 
(Hardwicke)—Passages of a Working Life, by Charles Knight (Bradbury and Co. )}— 
The Amber Gods; and other stories, by Harriet FE. Presevtt (Ticknor and Fields, 
Boston.)—The Gentlewoman, by the author of “ Dinners and Dinner Parties” (Chap- 
man and Co.)—Vincenzo; or, Sunken Rocks, by John Ruffini, in 3 vols. (Macmillan 
and Co.}—The Storv Without an End, by Sarah Austin (Virtue, Brothers, and Co.)— 
Scenes from the Drama of European History, by W. H.D. Adams(Virtue Brothers) 
—The Tiger Prince; or, Adventures in the Wilds of Abyssinia, by William Dalton 
(Virtue Brothers).—St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, by James Henthorn Todd (Hodges, 
Smith, and Co.)—A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus, with the received text of 
the New Testament, by F. Scrivener (Deightor and Co.)—John Todd, by the Rev. John 
Allan (Houlston and Wright).—For Better, for Worse, by Edmond Yates, in 2 vols. 
( Maxwell). 











TANTED, on the Staff of a Distin- x. J. 


\ tinguished Liberal Newspaper, a Gentleman of 
steriing literary ability. He must be a brilliant and 
vigorous writer, thoroughly experienced in home and 
foreign politics, and conversant with the events and 
questions of the day. Ile must furnish unexceptionable 
references as to po-ition, edueation, &c. Address, stating 
full particulars, together with specimen of style, to W. B., 
Westerton's Library, Kuightsbridge, S.W. 





ad D. NICOLL 
Court Tailors, 
114,116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W. ; 
22 Cornhill, E.C., London; and 
10 Mosely street, Manchester. 
GENTLEMEN are respectfully invited 
to Inspect the New Garments and the choicest Fabrics 
FOR WINTER DRESS. 


ULL BENEFIT of reduced duty ob- 
tained by purchasing Horniman's Pure Tea; we 
choice at 3s. 4d. and 4s. “High Standard” at 4s. 
(formerly 4s. 8d.), is the strongest and most delicious 
imported. Ageuts in every town supply itin Packets. 


HE TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 
4and 5 KING WILLIAM STREET, CILY, 
Will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 26th inst. 
tineway and Co. 











‘THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Managers, Messrs. Evmunn Fatconer and F. B. 
CHATTERTON. 

Mr. F. B. Chatterton has the honour to announce to his 
ffiends and the public, that his Antal Benefit will take 
| sees ou Monday Next, Dee, 21, on which oceasion Mr. 

elps will appear, for the first time at this theatre, in 
his celebrated imper-onation of Sir Pertinax Maesyeo- 
phant.—Mr, Edmund Falconer will recite his ballad of 
“Anne Hathaway.’—Mr. Arthur Sketchley has kindy 
consented to give his amusing description of “ Mrs. 





oicest Fabrics 


H. J. and D NICOLL 
Hasir anp CLoak MAKERS, 
114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W. ; 
32 Cornhill, E.C., London; and 
10 Mosely street, Manchester. 
LADIES are respectfully invited to In- 
spect the New Cloaks, Paletots, aud Jackets, and the 
ch 


FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 





HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 

J are celebrated for their superier fit and quality. Six 
for 39s. ; very fine, six furd5s. Instractions for self-mea + 
surement post tree. 

| R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.™. 





ro * a] 7 _ 
HIRTS—FORD'S COLOURED 
| FLANNEL SHIRTS, very superior qnality, ell 
wool, 10s. 6d.; the very best, 124. 6d.; the new cvlours. 
Kleanora, Alexandra, Pausiene, and others, 133. 6d., ant 





Brown at the play."—The performances to commence 
with Macklin’s Comedy of “The Man of the World.” Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant, Mr. Phelps. Supported by | 
Messrs. Barrett, G. Neville, Ward, Rayner, J. Neville, 
Fitzjames, G. Weston; Mesdames Atkinson, Wilton, 
Rose Leclerey, Murray, Seymour. Atter which, Mr. | 
Edmund Faleoner wil! recite his ballad of “ Anne Hath- 
away.” To be followed by “ Mrs. Brown at the Pay,” by 
Mr. Arthur Sketchiey. To concluse with Dibdiu’s 
Musical Farce of “The Waterman.” Tom Tug, Mr. 
Swift (in which he wi!l s'ng the favourite ballads—* A 
Jolly Young Waterman,” ‘*Varewell, my Trim-built 
Wherry,” and “The Bay of Biscay.” Supported by 
Messrs, Addison and elmore, Miss Cicely Nott (with 
songs), and Mrs. Edmund Falconer. 

Tickets and places to be had of Mr. Chatterton, at the 
Theatre, and likewise at the Box-office, from Eleven to 
Five daily. 


OLY TECH NIC. 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Christmas Holidays.—The Ghost Effects and Spectral 


me. & 





choicest Fabrics 











ad D NICOLL, 
Court Tarzors. 
114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W. ; 
22 Cornhill, E.C., London; 
10 Moseley street, M inchester. 
PARENTS and GUARDIANS are re- 


spectfully invited to Inspect the New Garments and the 


FOR WINTER DRESS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 


“TI WISH I HAD WAITED !* 


“rmhis is so much nicer than the one I 
have!" is the exclamation of every one who has 
bought any of the Cmear Imirarions of Harper Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer(Ives’ Patent.) This ex- 
cellent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets, 
&c., easier, quicker, and more thoroughly then by the ordin- j 
ary old fashioned wrist-straining and clothes-destroying 


las, Gd, The newest patteras, and every requisite for 
measurement, post free on receipt of three stamps. 
R. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, E.C. 
C APYAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
/ PICKLE, 
CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 


Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesa'e of 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho squure, Loudon. 


E. LAZENBY and SON, 

Foreiga Warehousemen and Family Grocers. 
AUCES and PICKLES PREPARED 
} under Personal Superintendence. 

Priced Catalogues, post free. 
6 Edward's street, Portman square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole Propietors of the Reeeipt for Harvey's Sauce. 




















Illusions, being Professor PEPPER'S adaptation of the 
original and most startling Illusion of Heury Dircks, 
Esq., C.E. The Illustrated Fairy Tales, the Shadow 
Pantomime, the Chnistmas Tree, the Improved Chinese 
Fireworks. The Entertainments and Lectures provided 
this year are on the most liberal! scale, aud commence on 
Boxing Day, December 26th, 1868. N.B.—The Institn- 
tiou will be closed on the 22nd, 23rd, 24th, and’ 25th De- 
cember, in order to make the very exieusive preparations 
required for the Christmas Entertainments. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from tle originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever beforeused. ‘This method does 
mot uire the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
@uaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 









; Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. " 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 6. 











process, Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents everywhere. 
Price Thirty Shillings, Carriage free from the Manu- 
factory, Bromley-by-Bow, London, K., if a Post-oftice 
order be forwarded for the amount. 








SINE WLNE is a perfeetly palatable form for ed- 

FYE ——__—_ —— | ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 

rTIYEETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’'S Inven- | Mannufieture!by'T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 South 
| ampton row, Mussel! square, W.C. in botdes mt 3s, 58., 


tion, of which he is the sele Patentee (protected | ~ A os. 6d. and 
17th July, 1960), ARTIPOIAL TEETH, to last a life. | $U* A get cag Prepsiue Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. an 
8. . each. 


time, are MADE and FITLED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and pages LT 
detection impossible, Comfort guarauteed. Mr. Eskell’s | A TRIAL AND ITS RESULTS. 


pROiGEstioN. — MORSON’S PEP- 











Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for } “ ALVEO PEDES” v. TENDER 
7 stamps. Cousultatious free. Terms strictly moderate. FEET. Verd ct in favour of “ Salveo Pedes,” 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, | who had more thn performed whet be profeased todo. 
Birmingham. | Sold in hotties 28 ud each, wholesale of A. Leigh, 13 
Little Britsin; Barclay and Sons, Farringdon street, 

nwo PRIZE b.C.; and all Pavent Medicine Ve dors. 


OBERT 8S. GARDEN, 
29 Pieeadilly, London, 
jnyites knspection of bis stock of VOUBLKE GUNS, 
BREECH-LUADVERS, REVOLVERS, &c.; also his ex- 
tensive assortment of SECOND-HAND SPORIING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. 
Sport ng ammuuitiou Of all deseript‘ous 


MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-titted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist's writing-case. ‘The one guiuea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-ease. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. Jumes’s street, arid 66°and 69 Jermyn street. 


| 
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HE CONTRACT ‘CORPORATION 
(L mited),.iscotpora.el under “The Companies 

Act,” isa... Capital 44,000,000, in, 49.000 shares of 

£100 exch), . First issue, 20,000 shares, Deposit on appli- 

cation, £h per share, aud £2 on allotment. No fu'ure call 

o exceed £5 per shire, and at intervals of uot less than 

hree months, 

Drrecrors. 

Wm. Latham Bailey, Esq. (Bailey Brothers, and. Co.), 
Liverpool, ; 

W. Montague Baillie, Esq, (Baillie, Baillie, Cave, and 
Co.), Old Bank, Bristol. 

Anthony Kington Baker, sq.‘ Director of the Gupat 
Westerm Railway Company. 44 
-George S. Beecroft, Esq., M.P., Director of the London 

and North-Western Railway Company. 

Joseph Boyce, E8j,, Director of the Royal Bank of Ire- 
land, and Midland Great Western Railway Company, 
Dubjin 

Thomas Dakin, Esq, Alderman, President of the Creat 
Western Railway of C 

Stauross Dilbeyogiad, Ksq; (G- J. \Cava’y and Co.), 
Threadneedle street. 

W. Smitir Dixon, Bsqg5 Govan Iron Works, Glasgox. | 

Thomas Gooeb, Esq. (Gooch and Cousens), Diredtor of 

Bank of London. 

Captain H. J, W.dervis, MP, Depaty Chairman, Great 

stern Railway. 

Octaviué Onmmanney, Esq. (Hallett; Ommanney, and 
Co.), Westminster, : 

i , Esq., 7 Laurence Pountney hill. 
Sourci1 ORs. 

Messrs, Edwards and Oa, Westminyter; Solicttorg in 

Bristol, Messrs. Daniel and Cox. i 
AUDITORS, 

Messrs. Deloitte and OG», Lothoury; C J. H. 

Esq., Threadneedle street. 
BANKERS. 

Bank of London; Baak at Westminster, Messrs. 

Hallett, Ommnanney, and Co, 
BROKERS 

London, Messrs. P. Cazenove and Co.; Dublin, Megsts 
Boyle, Low, and Pim. 

Ssorerany (pro. tem.)—J, C, Handfield, Es. 
Temporary Offices, 31 Threadneedle street. 

This Company has been constitated for the purpose of 
undertaking the execution: and construction of railways 
aud other work, both at home and abroid,a class of 
business hitherto exclusively conducted by private con- 
tracteks. 

The large fortunes which have Léen realized by them, 
notwiths anding obyious,disadvantages, sufficien ly attest 
the Sonndns 8s and value of this enterprise. 

It is adinitted that in many instances the terms upon 
which alone contractors eren of Rnown position and 
wealth, are enabled to raise the necessary funds for carry- 
ing their operations intoeffest,areso onerous that it 
is only by profits of. extraordinary magnitude that such 
charges ean be met ; and it follows that a company, hav- 
ing wAarge capital, Subscribed by a wealthy proprietary, 
and with an able executive, would enjoy great advantages, 
ard, at the same time, frequently afford important did to 
the individual contractor. 

The sub-letting of contracts are known tobe an im- 
portant source of profit. In addition to this,the Com- 
pany will pos:ess the advantage of raising funds upon 
debentures secured upon ‘its unpaid capital, at rates 
which would be small as compa:ed with. those charged 
to sub-contractors. It is not contemplated, therefore, 
to call up Auy considerable portion of the capital, unless 
he operations of the Company miy show it to be desir- 
able. The security of a Iarge subscribed capital will 
necessarily inspire confidence on the part of Govern- 
sels Binaucial companies, aud others, with whom the 

oma pany May have to‘deal. A ; 

Tn the event of no allotment beitg made, the deposi 
Will be returved in full, Showd as less number ef shares 
be allotied than are applied fox, the deposit. will be made 
available towards tha payment on allotment, and the 

, if any, Zetuyned. te.the applicant, . 

Prospectuses and forms of appligations for shares may 
be obtsined at the oflives of the Company, of ihe brokers, 
and of the soliciiors. 

Form of Application fer Shares. 

To the Directors of the Contnict Corporation (Limited). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to the Bank of Londén the 

sum of F , Trequest youwill allotme shares in the Con- 

tract Corporation ¢Limited), and TF heteby agree ty tie- 
come a member. of the, Society, and to accept high 
shares, or any lessuwmber,that may be allotted.te me; 
and I request you to, plage my name.on the register. of 
members iu respeat to the shares allotted to me. 
Iam, Gentlemen, your obedieut servant, 
Name.in full .. 
Address 
Usual Signature . 
Date......%+. Cevccvccecccecs ee 
t : - 
HE CONTRACT | CORPORATION 
(Limited,)—NOTICH.—The SHARE LIST will 
be CLOSED at Four o'clock on WEDNESDAY next, 
the 23rd inst. 
By Order, 
J. C. HAND# 1 ELD; Secretary (pro tem). 


SouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY: 


AD 


Allen 











Steet enetenteee 











(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
TTERS of CRE end 1S issued upon : 
Bie Port ry Stag 2 = a hae adina, and Wat oo 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Evéry 
description of Banking business corducted with Vic- 
toria,“New South’ Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through ‘the Company's Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, M 


NX UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
Established 1421. 
Subseribed Capital—Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Sir Miyro Fanquman, Bart., M-P., Chairman. 
Cuartes Wu.tiam Cveris, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Hulse Derens, Hsq. 4 Fredk. H, Janson, Esq. 
H. Bonham-arter, Esq. G. 4d. Shaw Lafevre, Esq., 
Charles BP. Devas, Esq. 1 
Jolm Martin, Esq. 


Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 
Sir Waker R. Farqahar, | Rewland Mitchel, Esq. 


Bart. James Morris, E<q. 
James Goodson, E=q. Henry Norman, Ksq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., | Henry R. Reynolds, Ksq. 


M.P. Abraham J. Robarts, Fsq. 
sa Hubbard, Esq., | Henry Vigne, Esq. 





AUDITORS. 
Lewis Loyd, F'sq. Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq- 
Cornelius Paine, jun., Esq. | Noel Whiting, Esq. 
Thos. Tallemach, Esq., Secretary. 
Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 


Tare DepartMent.—Under the Provisions of an Act 
of Parliament, this Company now offers to new Insurers 
eighty per eeut. of the Profits, at Quinquennial Divisions, 
or a low rate of Premium without participation of 
Profits. 

Since the establishment of the Company in 1821, the 
Amount of Profits allotted to the Assured has exceeded 
in Cash value £660,000, which represents equivalent 
Reversionary Bonuses of £1,058,000. 

After the Division of Profits at Christmas, 1859, the 
Life Assurantes in force, with existing Bonuses thereon, 
amounted to upwards of £4,730,000, the Income from the 
Life Branch £207,000 per annum, and the Life Assurance 
Fund, independent of the Capital, exceeded £1,618,000. 

Fire DeparrmMent.—TInusurances are effected upon 
every description of Property at home and abroad at 
moderate rates, 

No expense is incurred in effecting a new Insurance 
beyond the payment of the Annual Premium and Duty, 
when the Premium amounts to 5s. 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

Notice is hereby given, That FIRE Policies which ex- 
pire at Christmas must be renewed within fifteen days 
at this Office, or with Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James's street, 
corner of Pall Mall; or with the Company's Agents 
throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they, become void. 

Applications for Prospectuses and Agencies to be made 
to the Secretary. 
| Pricer ~p~ and LONDON FIRE and 

Likl. [INSURANCE COMPANY. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors’ in/tBis 
Company, held on Thursday, 25th of February, 1363, 
JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., in the Chair, 
The Reyort of the Directors for the year 1862 was read ; 

showed :— 
That the Fire Premiums of the year 
were ae oe oe ar ee 
Against those in 1861, which were ., 





£436,065 
300,131 





Giving an increase in 1862 0f ., ws 
That the new Life business comprised 
the issue of 755 Policies. insuring ... 
On which the annual premiums were .. 
That there was added to the life reserve 
That the balance of undivided profit was 
increased .. ee * ~ eo 
That the invested funds of the Company 
amounted to os es ee e» 1,417,808 
In reference ta the very large increase of £76,000 in 
the Fire premiums of the year, it was remarked in the 
Report, “The premiums paid to a company are the 
measure of that company's business of all kinds. The 
Directors, therefore, prefer that test of progress to any 
the duty collected may afford, as that applies to only a 
part of n)gompany’s business, and a loge share of that 
art may be, and often is, reiusured with other offiges. 
n this view of the yearly addition to the Fire premiums 
of the Liverpool and foadon Company must be very 
gratifying to the proprietors.” 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary t» the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Fire policies falling due at Christmas should be re- 
newed on or before January Oth. 


NOTKE— OPENING of WEST-END 
a BRANCH OFFICE. 

ACCIDENTS ‘by ROAD, RIVER, of RAILWAY, 
in the FLKLDS, the STREBTS, or at HOME, may be 
Provided against by taking a Pylicy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
At the West-End office, 10 Reeent sreesr, 8.W., Captain 
MACKENZIE, agent, as well as at the head office, 
64 Connuita, Lonpox. 

£140,000 has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and. 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 

PROSPECTUSES, with rates of premium, &¢., on 

application as above, or a; the various railway. Matitod 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
have, over and over again, proved the, best friends 

to persons afflicted with ulcerations, bad legs; sores, 
abscesses, fistulas, and other painful and complicated 


0 
0 
£75,934 0 
0 
7 
1 


i 











London, 64 Old Broad street, J.C, 


wat WILL THIS COST TO 

PRINT ? is a thought often occurring to literary 
men, publie ¢h ters, and peri benevolent in- 
tention’. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be 
obtained, a Specimen Book of Types, and fuformetion 
for authors, sent on application, by 


RicuanD Barrett, 13 Mark lane, London, 











Printed aud very plain directions for the 
application of the Ointment are wrapped round each pot. 
olloway's Alterative Pills should be taken throughout 
the progress of the cure to maintain the blood in a state 
Fad age 2 purity, and to prevent the health of the whole 
y being jeopardized by the local aflment. Bad Legs, 
old age’s great grievance, are thus readily cured without 
, confining the patient to bed or withdrawing from him the 
nutritious diet and generous support so imperatively.de- 
manded, when weakening di attack d years 
or constitutions evincing premature decrepitude. 








TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
RATLWAY. 


NEW YORK DIVISION. 

Coupons due 1stJanuary next will be paid in London, 
at the Consolidated Bank, (Limited), No. 7, Feuchur 
street, London, at the rate of 4s. to the Dollar. 

The Coupons must be left two clear days for examina: 
tion. If sent to the Gilices of the Company, No. 2, Old 
Broad street, London, E.C., by post, a cheque for the 
amount will be remitted in due course, 

The option to convert Bonds into Shares expires on, 
3ist December. 

Lon jon, No. 2 Old Broad street, 

December 9tb, 1503. 


A TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
= RATLWAY. 


NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS. 


Iw conformity with the terms on which the First 
Mortgage Bonds of the Pennsylvania Section of this 
Railway were issued to the public, the first Aunual 
Drawing of 4 per cent. of the gross amount of these 
Bonds will take place at the London Tavern, Bishopgate 
street, in the presence of Mr. Grain, Public Notary, oo 
Tuesday, January the 12th, 1864, at One o'clock precisely, 
when Bondholders are invited to attend. The authorized 
issue is as under, viz:— 


Jog. 


2,000 Bonds of 1,000 each .. 
600 oe 





Dols, 
.» 2,000,000 


- 500° 300,000 
2,000 ” 100» oe ee te 200,000 
2,500, 0000 


Four per cent of each denomination will be drawn om 
the above day, and the bonds so drawn, that have beem 
in London, will be paid off at the rate of £225 for every 
1,000 dols. bond, £112 10s. for every 500 dols. bond, and 
£22 10s. for every 100 dols. bond, on presentation at the 
Company's Office, No. 2 Old Broad street, B.C., on aud 
after Ist of April next, in addition to the Coupon due op 
that day, after which all interest will cease. 

On payment, the drawn bonds will be cancelled in the 
presence of a Public Notary. 

Offices: 2 Old Broad street, London, E.C. 

December 9th, 1863. 


BONUS DIVISION. 


LOBE INSURANCE. 
Cornhill aud Charing Cross, London. 
Established !803. 
Capital—£1,000,000 Sterling, 

All paid up and invested, thereby affording full security 
SHsFFELD NeaveE, Eeg, Chairman. 
Witniam Dent, Esq, Deputy-Chairman. 
Geo. Cark Giyry, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 

At the close of the year 1863, a Boxus Drvrsron will 
be made on Grose Prorrr-Scave Life Policies, for the 
Five Years then ended. 

All Descriptions of Frne, Lire, and ANNvurty Business 
transacted. 

MERCANTILE INstRaNces at THE ReDduceD Rates. 

Claims liberally aud promptly settled; and: losses 
caused by lightning and explosion of gas are paid. 

During the last Ten Years the Fire Insurance Doty 
paid by the GLose has increased from £35,754 to £47,856. 


PMEEREAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., instituted iP. 
1820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- 
ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on 


application to 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
ae DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited.) 











$4 Abchurch lane, Loudon. . 
Capital £2,000,000. . 
D1gecrogs. 


Tuomas Srennovss, Esq., Chairman. 
Robert Peter Laurie, Esq. | James Bruce, Esq. 
George Lyall, Esq. Charles Bye Colchester, 
Charles Edward Mangles. 
John Torrance, Esq. 


Edmund Westby, Esq. 
Edward Weston, Esq. 


Esq. F 
H. D. Cartwright, Esq. 
Horatio Sydney Cowson, 

Esq. 

BankErs. 

The Bank of England; Allianee Bank of London and 
Liverpool, Limited; Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, aud Co., 
The Union Bank of London. 

Approved Bankers and Mereantile Rillg Discoupigd, 
and advafices ade upon negutiable security. j 

Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms, ag agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
ROBERT SLATER, Jdun., Secretary (pro tem.) 


OCREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE t all parts of the world. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punetuality. 
EUROPE.—France, Germany, Ltaly, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places. 
ASIA.—India, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. : 
AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c. ; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 
AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexigo, 
West Indies; NJ and S. Pacific, California, B 
Columbia. ‘ 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 
Shipping in all its: branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage sh imsurances effected. - 
For days of Registry and Tariffs, apply at 23 Regs 
street, S.W ; Chapliu’s, Regent cireus, W,; 150 Leaden- 
hall street, F.C, 
WHEATLEY atid CO,, late WAGHOLN. 
Established 27 years. 





/ 
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MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
229 REGENT STRECT; LONDON, axv 6? -ann~ 69") 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchaser direct fyem their Manufactory, Quegn's 
“Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
Estastisiep 1x Suerrip.p, A.D. 1810. 


APE BROTHERS “SUN” TABLE 
N KNIVES. 

None are gevuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Merk, “ the Sun” (geanted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Compauy of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped an the 
blades; they ave of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is oecasioned solely by the superior quality | 
aud thickness of the ivory handles. 
Ordinary Médium Best 

Quality. Quality. Quality. 
zs. ag s. ¢. £8. a. 

Yozen Fu'bSize. Table 
eS 03 6 ae if 0 


Knives, Ivory Handleg .,»...< 2,4 
One and a half Dozen Full-Size | 





Cheese Kuives,ivory Handles 1 4 Ol 4 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvera 9 7 60 Tl 00 15 6 ! 
One Pair Extra Size ditto ’.... 0 8 GOT2 010 16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers ..-. © T GU 11 0/015 0) 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 ojo 4 ( hd 6 6) 

Complete Service ....,. £4 14 816 18 926 6 


MANU FACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
HANDELIERS._ in BRONZE and} 

ORMOLU, for DINTNG-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELADRA, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sratverres in Parian, Vases, and | 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for } 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall. Lights, and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from &7 Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 

All articles marked in plain figares. 
Ornamental Glasa, English aud Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Shiow Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manwitetry and Show \Roome, 

Froad street. Established 1907. } 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO FLRIL fHE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH.) 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED LN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's, Lauadress 
THE FINEST STARGH SH& EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BRST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFISMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


ENZINE COLLAS removes. grea de, 

oil, or paint from every degeription of wearing 

él and furniture, without the least injury to the 
coiour or texture. In bottles, Is. 6d, 


a J. SanGzn's, 150 Oxford street, and all Chemists, 








ta be 





Caution—Obdserve the name Collagon the genuing 


Br ®'=3 €40 C O A. 


Distinguished asa 
FRAGRANT, GRATE FUL, and 
INVIGORATING BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 

Originated for the use specially of those under hommo- 
pathic treatment, ft ‘has, through fits agtreeablencss, 
become generally aceepted. ‘ 

Tin lined }.1b,, $1b., and 1 Ib. packets, Sold in labelled 
packets only, by grocers in London, aud by grocers, con- 
fectioners, and Drugyists, in eyery fown throughout the 
United Kiugdom " 

Manufactory, London. 








SAUCE.-LEA AND PERRINS’ | 
ORCESTERSHIRE. SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCB,” 
is prepared solély by Bea aod Penarys. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Panasns’ 
SameWare ou the wrapper} labél/bgttle, and sipppers 

4SK POR LEA AND PERRIS SAUCE. — 

*.* Sold Wkolesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barotay‘and Soxs, London, &e., &c,, and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYANT and MAY’S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 
ene ee! ~< on a - En yen 
img only on the box, afford to lve and property eat 
protection Against accidental fires, 
Whitechapel road,"London, ' 
Observe the Trade Mark+an Ark. 


| 


| B 


| Pure Colza Oil 


‘NV 


; ment to HRA. 


} 
‘ 


NDERS,. STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the abova 


| JUVENILE CLOTHING. 


are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM | 


RYON'S SHOWROOMS. 
assortment of FENDERS, 


‘They ‘contain she 


an STOVES, RANGES 


| CHIMNEY-PIECES, .FIRE-TRONS, and GENERAL 
| IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 


either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright stovea, with ormolu 
ornaments, £3 15s. te £33 108.; bronzed fendera, with 


| . 


standards, 7s. to £5 128; stgel fenders, £3 3a, to £11; | 


ditto, with ‘rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 9a. to £18 ; 


' chimney-pieces, from £188. to £100; fire-irors, from 


2s. 34. the set to £448. The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX. LARGE 
SHOW-ROQMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads,. The 


| stock of each is at once the largest, newest, aud most 
| varied ever submitted to the public, aud marked at prices 


proportionate with these that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 





Redsteads, from...... sss... 128. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, fram, . -. 88 Od. to £6 Qs. each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from.. 63s, Od. to £8 10s, each. 


(All oth er kinds at the same rate.) 

4s. _ Od. per gallon. 
UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 


C 


| warraited, is on sileat WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, at 


prices that are remunorative only because of the largenest 
of the salés. 


















| Dable | D'ss'tt og ryrg 
Ivory Haudles. | Kniv'a) Kinin’ 

per} per | gin 

Dozen.| Dozen, | . 

eee he 

| s djs djs. d. 

8} ineh ivory handles......... oe} 126,100), 4 3 
34-ineh fine ivory handles... ++..++} 10) 116; 4.3 
4-inch ivory balance handles ..,.) 150 | 140, 4 9% 
4-inch fine ivory handles ........| 240 |180) 7.3 
| 4-inch finest African ivory dies} 320} 960/11 0 
Ditto, with sitver ferules’........../ 400 | 380 | 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver fe ules) 50 0 130 iy 6 
Nickel electro-silyer handies,} | . { 3r 
any Paitorn ie-..e disse. ee} | ee I 19 0 | aie 
Silver handles of any pattern vase) 61 0 | 0 | 21 0 

Bone and Hwn Handles—Knives! i } 

aud Forks per Dozen, le Os &) se 
White bone handles do GyIay a 0); 86/26 
Ditto balance handles............] 210/170) 46 
Biack horn-rimmned shoulders...) 170/140} 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120 80) 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new, plated 


' fish carvers. 


7ILLIAM. S. . BURTON, .GENERAL 

FURNISHING LRONMONGER, by appoint- 
the Prince of Wales, sends a @ATA- 
LOGUE) gratis and post paid. It contoins upwards 
of 500 Jijustations ef his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Coyers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimnéy-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, {"-ns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Catlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Yurnery, Jron and 
Brass Sedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room and Cabinet Furni- 


| ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 


+ ~ Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, J, and 
4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


INAHAN’S’* LL WHISKY  v. 
COGNAC BRANDY.-—This celebrated old Lrish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Braudy, . It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesonie. Sold iu 
bottles, 36. 6d. exch, at the retall houses in London, by 
the agents’ in the principal towns in Ereland ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 





| the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 


LL Whisky.” 
INTAGE CHRISTMAS HAMPERS. 


—Three Bottles of Wine (various) for 5s.; six for 
10s:;' six Spirits (Brandy, 014 Tom, and Whisky) and 
Wine (Port, Sherry, and Claret) for ds. ; ope dozen 
veTious Wines for 2ls., seven kinds. 

AM!) Bottles and Hampers included. 
Hampers assorted to order. 
VINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 14 Bloomsbury street. 


CHEAP AND GOOD WINES. 
Offley and Cockborn’s Port;! 40s. ; Sherties 
from 18s.; and Clarets from I4s. 
Po be obtained pure aud cheap of the 
MPERItAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, aud sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
“CRLLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Stores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Exporr and Borriane Vauirs—15 Johnsiveet, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., London. 
RATS! Rats! RATS It! 
Inrportant and Valuable Discovery. 


ARVEY’S Method EX TERMINATES 
all the Rats off the Premises In ONE WEEK, 
without the ase of Péisons, Traps, Dogs, or Ferrets, 
and leaves 
“No DEAD RATS in the NOLES. ; 
in its ex ste, 











Simple in its operativn, trifling 
CERTAIN in fits SUCCESS, permanent in its resa’ 

Tt has proved an igunens? boon to hundreds of} 
farmers; 13 invaluable to all persons whose lands or 
remises Are tufested with these obuoxious aid destrae- 
ye vermin; @ud is universally acknowledged to be 
the Greatest Success of the Day, 

Sent post free, by the inventer, om receipt of 30 
stamps, 


Address, Wrttiaw Ifanver, Wellitigten road, Great 


Yarmouth. 


MOSES. and SON_ respectfully call 
attention to their large, and well assorted Stokes 
of Juvenile Clothing. The sewest fabrics are cofbin 
with the latest and i ost fashionable designs, and the belt 
workmanship. E. MOSES and SON give particular atten- 
tion to this important branch of their buciness, and they 
ean with confidence &ttirm that the prices are such as must 
satisfy the most econonrical. 

This department isin a distinet part of the premises, 
les will be found a great coAvenienge for ladies and 
children. 


“a 
wat 
JUVENILE CLOTHING, 


“ @PANISH” SUITS, ready-made, or 
made t) order, at FE. MOSES and SON'S. 


JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
“6 RIGHTON" SUITS, ready-made, or 
made to order, at EK. MOSES and SON'S, 
JUVENILE CLOTHING. 


~ JUVENILE CLOTHING: 
NICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready- 
made, or made te order, at B. MOSES ahd 








or 





“J TON.” SULTS, readyanade, or made 
JUVENILE CLOTHING. 

“fT ARROW”: SUITS, ready-made, 
JUVENILE CLOTHING, 

“Tr ERTCH” SUITS, ready-made, or 


_4 to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S 
made to order, at ©. MOSES and SON'S 
made to order, at F. MOSES and SON'S. 





JUVENILE CLOTHING, 
EADY-MADE, or made to order, 
all classes and all occasions, at F. MOSES 
SON'S. 
Reatly-made and Bespoke Tuilora, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
} Shoe Makers, aud General Outiitters 
| for all Classes. 
London Houses : 
City Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Miuories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 68, and 
&9 Aldgate. 


for 
and 


Oxtord street Brancb. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 2,2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road Branch. 
137, 133 Tottenham Court road; 253 Euston road, 
Country Establishment : 
Bradtord, Yorkshire. 





i MOSES and SON'S 
| Bde Establishments are closed every Friday Eveuing 
| at sunset unt? Setarday Fvering at sunset, when busl- 


' nessis resumed until 1] o'clock, 
| All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
| figures. 

Any Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 
money returned. 

List of. prices, with Rules. for Selfmeasurement, 
Fashion-card, and our new Pampblet, “On Modern 
Costume,” a sequel to “Gosiip on Dyess,” grails aud 
post free. 

}eaD's MARGUERITE JACKET. 
REGISTERED. 

Prints illustrative of the shape and design of tlits 
chanuing Jacket are now out, and can be had post-free. 
fn general it fs semi-fitting, ‘nmy be worn open or eloséd 
with equal graee, and is adapted (aecoriing to material 
and ornament) for mofiing wear, dinner dress, and 
evening honte parties ; itis also fally sufted ‘to the 
occasional requirements of married ladies. Ready, in 
different sizea, in Lyous Velvet, Superfine Cloth, Cash- 
mere, Suk, &c, Price, 21s. and upwards, 

THOMAS, FORD, 42 Oxford street, London, W, 








jaa og ; ie = : 

| U J Ai $ e ue ; 

URYEA’'S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 

} obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 

| exhibitors; no other Corn blour was even noticed, The 
Lancet says ‘—" Matzens is very pure, analogous to arrow- 

root in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.’ 

| Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 

, _ Sole consigneés for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN, 

RENDELL, and Co,, 33 Eusicheap. 


D INNEFORD'’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA hs beer ‘dtring twenty-five yaars 
| emphutically sanctioned by thé Medical Profession, And 
| universally accepted by the Public'as the bast reinédy for 
| Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache; Goat, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Apetiéntfor delicate constitu- 
tions, more, especially for; ladies and) Children. It is 

repared, in a state-of a 
stpéugth, by DIN NV.BORD apt CH.172 New Moni tregt, 
London ; and sold by alrespeotable Chemists turougffont 
the world. 


HILOSOPHERS ON’ LIFE.—Wise 
men are ofien Wapressing apon people the worth- 
leesvess.of life wichout health, bus axing Jed us into the 
wood they leave us to find our own way out. th can 
ewsily be preserved and life reudered aa jussticonvie 
blessing,, by using Dy, Tang's Essential Spirit of Melis- 
sus. Re restorative effects ‘are unequalled. Sold ia 
ls. Od. and 3s. 6d.) boules; by -Burolay ahd Sons, 95 








Farringdon street; Batter and Crispe,-¢ “Cheapside ; 

| Cleaver, 68 Oxford street; Edwards, 67 St. Paialis 0 : 

| yard; Newbery.and Sous, 45 §t Paul's WUhure ; 

imes and Ca, Liverpool s Sanger, 150 Oxford street ; 

| Sutton and Co., 19 Bow Church-yard ; aad all respectable 

Chemists throughout the ceuatry, Direetions for use on 
wrapper 7 
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THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 
ENGLAND. 
HE SPECTATOR Contuins from Week 
to Week an Article on the 
GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
With the first ofthe series 
A MAP OF CONSTDERABLE INTEREST 
Was issued Gratis, 
SHOWING THE OWNERS OF LARGE TERRITORY 
EN ENGLANDAND WALES. 
The following have already appeared :— 
July 18, 25.—The Peres (Duke of Northumberland), 
with Map—i4} by 173. 
August 1—The Greys, of Howick (Parl Grey). 


” 


of Lousdalte). 


» 15,22.—The Sraniexs, of Knowsley (Ear) of | 
Derby) 


” 29.—The Grosvenorns (Marquis of West- 
miuater). 
Sept. 5.—The Firzwiihiams, of Wentworth (Barl 
Fitzwilliam), 
» 19, 26.—The Cavenpisues (Duke of Devonshire). 
Oct 3, 10—The Bentingxs (Duke of Portland). 
» 17, 24.—The Cirxrons (Duke of Neweastle). 
oo 31,and Nov. 7.—The Stannopes (Earls of 
Chesterfield, Stanhope, and 
Harrington). 
Nov. 14, 21.—The Ta.nots :Earl Shrewsbury). 
» 28&—The Leveson Gowers (Duke of Suther- 


land). 
Dec. 5.—The Pacers (Marquis of Anglesey). 
The whole of the above may be had by order of any 
bookseller or newsman, price 6d. each, by post, 7d.; or 
direct from the office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


OYAL. FAMLLY ALLIANCES.— 
Special Supplement to the SPECTATOR.—A 
Supplement of considerable interest wil! be issued gratis 
with the SPECTATOR on Seturday, January 2nd, con- 
taining a new branch ef the subject discussed in 
January last, ‘The Crowned Heads of Europe.” 
The SPECTATOR, a high-c'ass weekly newspaper, 
every Saturday, price 6d.; by post 7d. 1 Wellington 
street, Strand, and of all newsmen in town and country. 


MHE NILE.—WHO DISCOVERED the 
Sources of the Nile?—A Letter to Sir Roderick 
I. Murchison, K.C.B, By Dr. Bexe, &c. Price 1s. 


HE SOURCES of the NILE.—By Dr. 
Bexe. Price ls., with Six Maps. 


WittmMs and Norearr, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
Garden, W.C. 


HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
Price One Shilling. 
CoNTENTS oF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
1. The Queen as a Ruler. 
2. A Day at Adelsburg. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
3. LinpisraRn Cuask. By T. A. Trollope. 
Chapter XXV.—* Tears from the Depth of some 
Disine Despair.” 
” XXVI.—" Another very Good Way.”"— 
Mrs, Glasse, passim. 
” XXVIT.—* How shall I tell her?” 
4. The Artist's Angel. 
5. The Difficulties of Domestic Service. 
6& A Vintage Féte at Bex. 
7. A Journal kept in Egypt. By Nassau W. Senior. 
8 The Rights and Wrougs of Schleswig-Holstein. By 
Edward Dicey. 
9. Social Science. 
10. Literature of the Month. 


London: Eminy Farrarutn, Printer and Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 
square. 

Sold by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and by all Book- 
sellers, 














MAc™ ILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
4 No. LL. (for JANUARY, 1864), 
Will be published on Thursday next, December 24th, 
Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The Hillyars and Burtons; a Story of Two Families. 
By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Austin Elliot,” 
“ Ravenshoe,” &. 
Chap. X.—Ere makes his escape from the 
Brazen Tower. 
XL—The Secretary sees nothing for it but 
to submit, 
XII.—Disposes of Samuel Burton fora time. 
XILL—James Burton’s Story; the Golden 
‘Thread begins to run off the reel 
2. Christmas Thoughts on Renan’s “ Vie de Jesus.” By 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
3. Letters from India. 
Letter VIIL—The Festival of Cali, and the 
Hindvo Character; with digres- 


sious, 
4. ——— History of England. By the Rey. Professor 


5. Dead Men Whom I Have Known; or, Recollections 

of Three Cities. By the Editor. 
The Aberdeen Grammar School. Dr. James Malvin. 

6. England's Neutrality in the American Contest regarded 
from the Fed Point of View. By Professor 
J. E. Cairnes. 

7. The Son of the Soil (continued), and Other Articles. 
MacmILian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Sold by all booksellers, news agents, and at all railway 
stations. 


C INDITION of the AGRICULTURAL 
. BASDRICTS.—The “ BUILDER” of this 





contains—The Result of Inquiries in the le 
varions Iustrations— of the Albert 
Abingdon—Ancien lass—The Ro’ 


8.—The Lowrnenrs, of Westmoreland (Marl 


| Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo., cloth lettered, 10s. 6d. 
THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION OF 
RENAN*’S PIPE OF JESUS 


REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, 








London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 








In 1 yol., crown 8vo., cloth, illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 
THE TIGER PRINCE; 
Or, Adventures in the Wilds of Abyssinia. 

By WILLIAM DALTON, 





In 1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 


By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


Handsome Gift-Book. 
{Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


Just ready, crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 
aie ae aie ae See cee ee 
Lyrical Poems Old and New, 


By MARTIN F. TUPP E R, D.C.L., 
Author of “ Three Hundred Sonnets,” “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 





Feap. cloth, toned paper, price 5s. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; 
Or, the Chain and its Links. 


By EMMA J. WORBOISE, 
Author of “ Millicent Kendrick,” “ Married Life,” &c. 





VIRTUE, BROTHERS, and CO., 1 Amen Corner. 








Now ready, Price 3d., 


I N T H E BO X, 


Being the Extra Double New Year’s Day Number of 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


A New Series of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL will be commenced on January 2nd, 
1864, on which date will be given the first of an entirely 
new and interesting serial tale, entitled 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 


In external appearance this Periodical (now in its Thirty-third year) will be 
improved, and no effort will be spared to render the literary 
matter more attractive than ever to 


ALL CLASSES OF READERS. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





Dr. GRAILY HEWITT on the DISEASES of A COURSE of FOUR LECTURES, 

WOMEN. under the auspices of the Missionary and Tract 

Just published, in 1 Vol. 8vo., price 16s., cloth, mover | of the New Church, at Taylor's Repository, 
e 


near t Rev. C. H. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, on Tuesday 
HE DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT | and Thursday evenings, is respectfully announeed as 
of DISEASES of WOMEN, including the 


below :— 
Diagnosis Otel at St Marve Mospital Metical |. 280UAry 12, 1864.—Rev. J. Hype, “The Word of Gobi} 
School. By Gratty Hewirr, M.D. Lond. M.R.C.P. | the Laws according to which it is written.” 


Physician to the British Lyimg-in Hospital; Lecturer —Rev. J. “ ife.” 
on Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children at Jenuery 160—Rov. J. Seen, The Future me : 
January 19th.—Rev. Dr. Baiytey, “The Spiritual 


St a Hospital Medical School; Honorary Secretary 
World; its Reality and Nearness.” 


to the Obstetrieal Society of London. 
“A real grammar of its subject."—Medical Times an@ | January 21st.—Rev. Dr. Bar.ey, ‘‘ God manifest in the 
Gazette. Fiesh.” , 


The Lectures wlll commence at Eight p.m. 
Admission free. Reserved Seate for Ladies free. 


' 


“A valuable, readable, and useful work,”"— Edinburgh 
\Afedical Journal. 


London; Lowamax, Gagen and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW 
WORKS. | 
NEW WORK BY CAPT. R. F. BURTON, 
Ready this day, in 2 vols., wit h Portrait, Map and 


lilustrations. 
BEOKUTA,; 


} 
audan EXPLORATION 
f tie CSMERGON MOENTAENS, | y Captain 
Burtox. Author of “A Pilgrimage to Meceah.” 

[ This day. 
yd Kdjtion, at every Library, im 3 vola, 


R. F. 


TIS day, the Seé& 
JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY. 
By the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &¢ | 
(This day. | 

| 


Ready this day, in one small vol. 
A BUNDLE of BALLADS. 
by the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 
HELD in BONDAGE; or, Granville de | 
Vigne. By “Onida” [ This day. 
Now ready atall the Libraries, in 3 vols, Second Edition. 


THYRA GASCOIGNE. By the Author | 
| 
| 
} 


Edited | 


of “ My Good-for-Nothing Brother.” | 
NOTICE — HAZEL COMBE. The | 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of “Recommended to 
Mercy." Is ready this day at every Library in the King 
dom, in 3 vols. 
CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS. 
Ready this day, with an I!lustration, junift rm with “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.’ 


RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 


Barren Honour. 6s, 


Lady Audley's Sec 
Sword and Gown. 4s. 6d. 


Aurora Floyd. 6s. 

Guy Livingstone. 5s. 
London: Tinxstey Brorners, 

Strand, and ali booksellers. 


ret. 6s. 





| 
] 
13 Catherine street, | 


This day is published, 
jeer MONTHS in the SOUTHERN 
STATES. —April—June, 1863 


By Lieut.-Col. Fremantie, Coldstream Guards. 
With Portraits. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

*. . . A book full of good sense well expressed, 
and of interestin; g narrative well put together.”— 
Examiner. 

W. Biackwoop end Sons, Edinbargh aud London. | 





crown &vo., cloth, with Engravings, | 
price 3s. 6d. 
H E @ H.0O.8 % 
As Produced in the Spectre Drama. 
Popularly Illustrating the Marvellous Optical Lusions 
obtained by the Apparatus ¢ led the 
“ Dircksian Phantasmagoria.’ 
Being a fvll account of its History, Construction, and 
various adaptations, by 


Henry Dircxs, C.E., the Inventor. 


Now ready, 


ry 





Tondon: EF. and F. N. Spos, 16 Bucklersbury. 
SUITABLE for a CHRISTMAS PRESENT or NEW 
YEAR'S GIFT. | 


Cn Monday next, in one volume, antique type, on toned | 
paper, price 7s. 6d., extra cloth, or 12s, 6d., morocco, » |t 


edges. 
OLDEN WORDS: the Rich and 
Precious Jewel of God's Holy Word. Prayer. 


The Lord's Supper. Christ Mystical. The Sabbath. | 
Public Worship. The Art of Hearing. Walking with | 
God. Faith. Repentance. And Passages on Miscel- 
laneous Subjects. Being Selections from the Works of 
Dean Addison, Roger Hutchinson, | 
Bishop Babington, | Bishop Jewell, 
Dr. Barrow, Archbishop Le ighton, 
Dr. Bates, | | Dr. Lightfoot, | 
Thomas Becon, | Bishop Patrick, | 
Jobn Bradford, Bishop Pearson, | 
Bishop Coverdale, | Archbishop Sandys, | 
Ralph Cudworth, | Henry Sunith, 
Edward Dering, Juhn Smith, | 
Dr. Donne, Dr, South, 
Anthony Faringdon, | Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
Sir Matthew Hale, | William Tyndale, 
Bishop Hall, Henry Vaughan, 
Richard Hooker, Jokn Wickliff, 
Bishop Hooper, Bishop Wilkins, and 
Bishop Hopkins, George Wither. 
Oxford and London: Jonn Henry andJames Parker. | 
Birmingham: Heyry Wrient. 


yy ons by GEORGE COMBE. 


The CONSTITUTION ‘of MAN considered in RELA- 
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| CHRISTMAS at OLD COURT. By the 
Author of “ Richelieu in Love.” Post ®vo., 10s. 6a. 
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LADY HORNBY'S CONSTANTI- 
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MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL’S 
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EXpLaANaToRY, PRONOUNCING, and ErymoLoeicat. 
Containing all English words in present use, 
Numerous Phrases, many foreign words used by English 
writers, and the more importaut Technical and 
Scientifie terms. 

By Jous Ootivie, LL.D., 

Editor of the Imperial Dictionary. 

The Pronunciation by Richard Cull, F.S.A. 
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Engravings on Steel, 30s. 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
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PROFESSOR AYTOUN'S 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
And Other Poews. 
With Illustrations Designed by 
J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A,. 
Engraved on wood in the highest style of the art by 
John Thompson, W. J. Linton, W. Thomas, J. W. 


Whymper, J. Cooper, W. T. Green, Dalziela Brothers, 
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IFE; its Natare, Varieties, and Pheno- 
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“Mr. Grindon is evidently a thiuker of great origi- 
mality. .... ...0. Right nobly does the author discourse 
ou the.crowded mysteries and many-coloured phepo- 
mena of existence. ... .. We cau commeud the 
volume as a vigorous, ‘stimulating book." —British 
Quarterly Review. 

“Full of profound and admirable observations, and 
pervaded by a devout and philosophical spirit. The work 
has great merit, and will well repay am attentive study,” 
—Eclectic. 

“It may, however, be recommended 6n the far higher 
ground of being pure, lofty, aud beautiful in spirit from 
the first page to the last. Asa moralist, Mr. Grindon is 
a most lovable and beautiful writer. We are particularly 
charmed with what he says (and how he says it) about 
love between men and women. Now and then too, he 
strikes upon quite original veius of thought.”—JIlustrated 
Times. 
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BOW, from the Remotest Time to the Present; also an 
account of the Principal Makers, English and Foreign. 
By WvSanvvs, F.S.A., and 8. A, Fonsrza. 
London: J. Russeut Satta, 86 Soho square. 
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t he FE HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
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NEW EB EDLLLoN of Mr, PAGES LECTURYS on 
PATHOLOGY. 


Now teddy, i 1 vol, 8¥9., with 117 Woodcats, price 21s., 
cloth. 





} ‘ECTURES ‘on | SURGI'CWL 
PATHOLOGY. Delivered at the Royal Cdllege 
of’ Surgéons of England’” By J. Pactt, F.RS., Sar- 


geou-kxtraordinary to H.M. the Queen, Surgeon in Or- 
ditary to, H.RH.ahe Prince of Wales, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's and Chriat's» Hes: la, Revised and 
Edited by W. Tunx&a, Maby Lond., Senior Demoustra- 
| tersof Anatomy iu the Uuiv. of Edjaburgh/ 
| Londén> loXoeman, Guten, and Co., mt 





ILL UsTaxrED BDITION. of ‘the LYRA ok R- 
MANICA. 

In 1 volume, feap. [Se peice 2ls.,in ornimental Gothie 

covers, designed by the Artist; or, Jia, byund in 

m'roteo ablqge, or 42+, iu morobio elegaut, by 


Riviére. 
f fie 


YRA GERMANTECA,  Ifymns' fo 
Su:drys arid Chief Pestivais of toe Chyistiag Year. 
'Yranslated from the GERMAN, by Cardenixe Wink- 
worrn. ‘With about 295 Ifustratios fro.0 Origival 
Pesigns, comprisivfg Bible Landscapes, Scrip-ural Vig- 
nettes, Allegurical and imblem tic&t ‘Margtoulia, and 
fail-Pieees, engraved on Wood urider the soperi Ntep- 
| dence ot John Leighton, F.8.A. 
London: Lonewan, Gusex, aod Co, Paternoster, row. 


NS ee ae 


Dr, THOMAS BULL'S TWO MANUAJS fer 
MOTHERS, ,, f 








} 
| The Seventh E lition, revised, anJ eylarged, price 5s. 
HE MATERNAL» MANAGEMENT of 
CHILD | in HEALTH aad DIS MABE. By 
Tuomas Bui, 3 | 
By the same Author, Rourteenth dition, prices 58. 


HINTS to MOTHERS for the MA- 

NAGEMENT of their HEALTH during PREGNANCY 
ond ip the LYING-IN ROOM. |Wiih Hints on Nurs- 
ng bo 1 LjU4 
London; Loxouan, Garren, and Ca, Paternoster fow. 


Be 





Just published, complete Th 1 volume, feap, 4to., price 
10s. -6d.,: cloth, -or ‘18s, hahdsomely Myourid in 
tmnorocco, 

UE CHORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND. 


The Hy) mus translated from the German, by 
CatueRmine Wiexwortu {the ‘Tomes, for Foar Voices, 
compiled and edited by WILLIAM SreRNvALE BENNETT, 
Prote-sor of Music in the University of Cambridge; and 
by Orro Go.pscumiprt. 


CONGREGATION AL EDITION, 
feap. 8v0., price 18. 64. 
London: Lonoman, Gree, od Co, Paternoster row. 


Also to be had of Messrs. Cock, Hurcniyes, epi Co., 
68 New Bond street; suid of Messrs. Apbpisox, and Lucas, 








London: Loxnoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. | 


210 Regent street. 
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Mr. CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 
Second Edition, in square 18mo., peurl type, price 5s 
OCKET DICTIONARY of _ the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; teng 
a close abridgment of the, Author's Practical Frénch 
and English Dictionary, preserving all the most useful 
features of the original work condensed into a much 
amaliéy vilume) By Leon Contaxseau, French 
Examiner for Military and Civil Appointments, &e. 
“Phisisan abridgment of} * This is agreat improve 
the same Author's I'mctical | ment upon most of the 
French Dictionary, and con- | abridged French diotion- 
tains severel improvements | aries in general use, and 
trpon existing pocket die-/ one of the best and most 
tionaries. "—Athen2um. useful of its size extant."— 
English Churchman. 
CONTANSEAU'S PRACTICAL 
FRENCH avd ENGLISH DICTIONARY {the larger 
work}, Seventh dition, corrected, in post 8yvo,, price 
10a Od., cloth. 
London: Loxomax, Greex, and Co., Paternoster 
row. 








MAUNDER'S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
Each Treasury complete in one compact volame, feap. 
8vv., of about ¥v0 pages, comprising about 1 .4u0 columns 
“ou legible type, price AUs., cloth; or 13s, bound ie 


f 

rTP HE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE 

and LIBRARY of REFERENCE; a Popular 
Comp udiim of Universal Kuowledge, viz. Grammar, 
Dictionary, Gazetteer, Mythology, Chronology, Peerage, 
&c. Price 10s. New Edition, reconstructed through: 
out by B. B. Woopwarp, B.A., F.8.A., Librarian to the 
Queen, assisted by J. Mornis, Solicitor, and W. Hvueues, 
F.RBG.S. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEO- 
GRAPHY, Physical Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political; coutsining a suecinct Account of every 
couutry inthe World; completed by Wittiam Hvuedes, 
F.R.G.3., and illustrated by 7 maps and 16 steel plates, 
Price 10e. 

Tar a 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NA- 
TURAL HISTORY: a popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature; with 200 woodeut- Revised and corrected, 
with an extended Supplement, by T. Srencen Cosnonp, 


M.D, ¥.LS. Price 10s. 

MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
TREASUPY; consisting of Memoirs and brief Notices 
of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages and Nations, 
greater iu .@ new Supplement, to Dec,, 1861. Price 

MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- 


sv RY ; comprising the History of Every Nation, Price 
ics 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and 
LITERARY TREASURY, a Portable Cyclopedia. 
Price 10s. 

Londoo - Loxomax, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


PUBLISHED by HER MAJESTY'S GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION. 

N EDITATIONS on DEATH 
4 and ETERNITY. Translated from the Gernian 
by Frepsrica Rowax.. Svo, pp. 386, cloth boards, 
price 10s. 6d. 

DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., printed on 
toned paper, pp. 352, price 6x, 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS the PRINCESS of WALKS. 
HE LORD'S PRAYER. Illustrated 
in a Series of Etchings, by Lonexz Faiiiicn. In 
one handsome quarto’ valume; appropriately bound in 
cloth, price 15s, 


DEDICATED to HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE. 
N TEDITATIONS, in LIFE andy,it 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES. Translated from fhe 
German, by Freperica Rowax. Published, by her 
cious permission. Being the Companion 
Volume to “‘Meditatious on Death and Eternity.” One 
Velume, 8vo., price 108, 64. 
DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 6yo., printed. on 
toned paper, pp. 338, price 69. 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION of HER MAJESTY 
to H.R.H, the PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
New Work by the Iustrator of “Te Lonn’s 
Prarer,” “ Mapeworserte Litt,” &c, &e. 
Id 1 tol, small 4to., haridsomely bound in cloth, 
me  "prideba’ 4 


(PHE © LITTLE | DARLING ‘at the 
SEA-SIDE. A Series of Drawings by Lonexz 
Faéticm, Text by her Mamma. 

| (London ; TRupNER aad Co,,60 Paternoster ‘row. 


Now ready, post Svo., 9s. 
FOURTH VOLUME of SERMONS, 
Preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the 
late Rev. Faepeaitcx W. Ropinson, M.A. 
, Also, may be had, 
SERMONS. First Series. Eleventh Edition. Post 
8vo., 9s. 
SHRMONS. Second Series; | Ninth Edition. Post 
8vo., 98. i 
SERMONS. Third Series. Eighth Biition. Post 
8vo., 9s, 
Expository Lectares on the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians. 








a Seeqnd Edition, post Svo., 103.64 
LECTURES and ADDRESSES on LITERARY and 
SOCIAL TOPICS. 
Second Edition, post 8vo., 58. 
ANALYSIS of Mr. TENNYSON’S. ‘IN MEMO. 
Feap. 8vo., 2s. 
Surru, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


RIAM.” 


“ Good Words areworth much and cost little.” | 
HERBERT. 
, 


| Sixpence Monthly, Hlustrated, 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., | 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains, 


oe 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY Part, 
To be published on Qlnd ef December > 
1. Of the SUDDEN SWEETENING of | 


CERTAIN GRAPES. . By “A. K. H. B,” Author of | 
“ Reereations of a Country Parson.” | 


2. The DUKE of BRUNSWICK’S | 
DIAMONDS. By Ropert Leronron. | 


| 
3, PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. ‘By | 


, 
| 


Tsaat Taytor.—l. “The Cornish Coast Sixty Years | 
Ago.” With an Illustration by R. P. Leitch. 

4,.MEADOWSIDE HOUSE. By) 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With an 
Illustration by John Pettie. 


56. EVENINGS with WORKING 
PEOPLE in the BARONY CHURCH. By the Editor. 
First Evening—*“ Not Sayed.” 

6. A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 1863. By 
Dora Greexwett. With au Illustration by G. J. 
Pinwell. 

7. OSWALD CRAY. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “ Bast Lynne.” With anu Lilustration by 
F. Walker. 

Part I.—Dr. Davenal. 

Part If.—Lady Oswald's Letter. 
Part 11I1.~Miss Bettina Davenal. 
Part 1V.—Retrospect. 

Part V.—Neale's Curiosity. 

8. The BEWITCHED TOYS. By Cuaisr- 
mas FE. CuyLpe. } 

9. The WEATHER, and WEATHER | 
PROPHETS, By Sir Jomy FP. W. Heascwet, Bart. 

10. “Oh! the LARK is SINGING!” ' By 
“R. B. Ro” With an Illustration by J. E. Millais, © | 

11. The ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. By 
Paimcipan Forses. With a Portrait. 

12. PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN } 
LIVING. By C. J. Vavonan, D.D., Vicar of Doncas- | 
ter.—I. “ Apathy in Spiritual Things.” 

13. The NOBLE MERCER. 


INGELow. 


14. WINTER. By Atexanper Stra. 
With an Llustration by R. T. Pritchett. j r 

15. On Some RECENT SPECULATIONS 
touching the SCIENTIFIC APOTHROSIS of MAN. 
By the Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” 

16. A YEAR at the SHORE. By Pair 


Hewry Gosse, F.R.S.—l. “Jannary.” With three 
Illustrations by the Author. 





By Jean 





MRS. WOOD'S NEW STORY. 


OSWOLD. CRAY 


Is begun in January Part 
SIR JOHN HERSCHEL 
POPULAR SCIENCE 
Is begun in Janwary Part. | 
DR C.J. VAUGHANS 
CHRISTIAN’ LIVING 
Ts begun in January Part. 
DRGUTHRIES 


OUT OF HARNESS 


Will shortly be commenced, | 
DEAN ALFORDS | 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD |} 


Will shortly be commenced. 
ISAAC TAYLOR'S 


PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


Are begun in January, Part. 
DR: NORMAN MACLEODS 
EVENINGS 
WITH WORKING PEOPLE 


Are begun in January Part, 
P. H. GOSSE'S 


YEAR AT THE sHoRt. 


Is begun in January Part. 

















Office: 82 Ludgate hill, London. | 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, 


AND 


ROUTLEDGE'’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


MR. LONGFELLOW'S NEW POEM. 
TALES. of a WAYSIDE INN. 


By Henuy Wapswortn Lonorsutow. With a New 
Steel Portrait of the Author, Beap, 8vo., printed én 
toned paper, cloth gilt, Ss. ¢d. al 

A Cheap Edition of this book is tow ready, stitched in 
Wrapper, ls. 


The PARABLES of OUR LORD. 


With Pictures by J. E. Mitlais. 4te ‘cloth elegant, ted 
lettered, and printed on fine paper, uniform with Birket 
Foster's “ English Laudsoape," 21s, 

“In these desigas we have much of Millais’s finest 
wurk, whilet the Mestre. Dalazicl have raised the elipac- 
5 ok PCO OnETO TIS by their admirable eelicicedhe 

tT. 








NEW LIBRARY SHAKESPEARE. 
The PLAYS and POEMS of 


WILLIAM SHAKKSPEARK.  Kadtted by Howanrv 
Sraunton. With copious Notes, Glossary, and Lite. Io 
4 vola., demy 8vo, cloth, each lua, 6d. 

This He issue is completed in Poar Volumes, @ch 
averaging 630 pages, priuted from new type, ou timed 


paper. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By 
Danigt Deros, With a Porwait, aod 100 Illustrations 
by J. D. Watson, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, dto. 
cloib elegant, git edges, Bla ; morocco, elegant or 
antique, 3le, 6d. 

TENNYSON’S  POBMS. 
Tilustrated by Maclise, Mutready, Creswick, Stanfield, and 
Millais, dto. cl th elegant, gilt edges, 21s.; morocco, 
elegant or hatique, Sis, 6d. P 


Sir GUY DE. GUY. ‘by 
Ratriesrmiin. With 50 Humorous Iasteations, by 
H. x Browne. Put dto, cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 
7s. Od, 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. G. 
Woop, F.LS. 


OUR GARDEN FRIENDS and 
FOES. A Book of Amusemeut and Instruction for the 
Awateur Florist, the Nateralist, or the Fauilly Circle. 
By the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A. FES. With numerous 
Original Illustrations by J. W, Wood, Smith, &e, Crown 
Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S 
ANNUAT,. for 1864. With an Miuminated Tile Page and 
Frontispiece, and 100 Illustrations. _Rdhed by Eoucsp 
RovuTLeper. Crown Sve. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


The CHILD’S PICTURE 
SCRAP-BOOK, 600 Illustrations. Folio, with a Cover 
printed tm Colvars, 5s. ; colouréd, 10s. 6d. 

The. ADVENTURES of ROB 
ROY. By Jawes Graxt. Tlustrated by Pasijuier. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 

ANDERSEN’S FATRY TALES. 
Translated by Dunexen. With 80 Jihustrations Feer. 
8vo., cloth gilt, Se. 

EVERY LITTLE BOY'S 
hag With 265 Tilustrations. Feap. 8yv0., cloth gilt, 

MAY YOU LIKE IT. ‘By the 


Rey. C. B. Tayter. Tlustrated. Foapy 8ve., cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. 


-MARMADUKE MERRY. By 
Fan 9 See With many Ulustrations., Feap 
DOGS and their WAYS, By the 
Rev Citknés Witurses. Tiisttatel. “Foap. Sve. pip 
gilt, va Od ’ 
GEORGE STANLEY’S LIFE 


in the WOODS. Narrated by Himself. With four 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


The GOLDEN H & R Ps Or, 
Hu Rhymes, and Songs for the Young, 62 
Tiaetretions, by 5 D. Watson, Dalziel, &c. Square 7. 
eloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 

BRITISH SOLDIERS, 
SAILORS, aul VOLUNTEERS. With a pages , of 
coloured Ti}wstratiors. dto., cloth gilt, 3s. 


The RECTOR’S ‘DAUGHTER. 


Ry Anne Boww&®. Illustrated. Feap. 8¥o., cloth gilt 
2s. 6d 


CHILDREN’S SONGS. 


Mre. Hawrktty, “With b Uttrationg by Scott, Imperial 


| 8vo,, cloth boards, 28. 


The SUNDAY ALPHABET. 
By J. CLorurer. “With 26 Pictures by Crane, Imperial 
8vo., cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Mrs. JONES’S EVENING 


PARTY. By Bpuvno Rovrienée. With nine Mlus- 
trations. Feap, 8vo., fancy boards, Is. 


LONDON; FARRINGDON, STREET. 
NEW YORK: WALKER STREERT* 
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CHIRISITMAS 


NEW YEAR'S GIFT-BOOKS. 


The BOY'S OWN BOOK: a Com- 
plete Eneyclopelia of ail the Diversions, Athletie, 
Scientitic, and Necreative, of Boyhood and Youth. With 
many Hundred Woodeuts and Ten Vignette Titles 
beautifully printed. in gold. New Edition, greatly en- 
Jarged and improved, handsomely Loand in cloth, price 
8s. 6A. 

*,* This ix the original and genuine book furmerly 
published by Mr. Bogua, and more recently by Messrs. 
Kent and Co. Core should be taken in ordering to give 
the exact tit’e, otherwise attempts may he made to sub- 
stitute some inferior book with a nearly similar tide. 


The LITTLE BOY'S OWN BOOK 
of SPORTS and PASTIMES, Whih numerous Engra- 
vings.. Abridged fyom the abyye. lémo, cloth, _ price 
33. 6d. ‘7 : 


i. ee 
“MANY “HAPPY RETURNS | of 


the DAY!” A Birthday Book. Ry Cuartes and Mary 
Cowpen Crarke, Authors of “The Concordance to 
Shakespeare” &c. Beautifully illustrated by the Brothers 
Dalziel. Small, pest 6vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 
3. 








“An Wnorjectiéndble chikl's béek is the rarest of all 
books. ‘Many Happy Returns of the Day’ is not oply 
this, but may rely, without shrinking, upon its positive 
excellencies for a long and deserved popularity.”— 
Westminster Review. 

“Tt will be as acceptable to the young as ‘Sandford 
and Merton’ was wont te be half a century since. The 
authors will hencefo: th share the affections of the young 
with Hans Andersen. Peter Parley, and the Brothers 
Grimm.) Plymouth Jeurnal. 


TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED by 
GREAT AUTHORS. A Dicionary of nearly Four 
‘Thousand Aids to Reiétj otetiqns\ of Maxine, 
Metaphors, Connsels, Gadhia Coretta Wh potion de. 
In Prose and Verse. Compiled from the Great Writers 
of all Ages and Cauytrigs, Twelfth Edition, Feap. vo. 
pp. 548, cloplr, gdt edges, poiee ba i 

“The quotdtior’s ‘are perfect gems; thelr ‘selection 
evinces sound judgment aud an excellent taste.”"— 
Dispatch. 

“ft should find its way to every home.”"—£re. 

“ We know of no better book of its kind. —Zvaminer. 


The PHILOSOPHY. of WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE;; delineating, in Seven Hundred and 
Fifty Passages selected from his Plays. the Multiform 
Phases of the Human Mind. By the Pditors of “ Truths 
Illustrated by Great Authors.’ Third Edition. Feap. 
8vo. cloth. gilt edges, nearly 700-pages, with beautiful 
Vignette Title, price 6s. 


JOHN TIMBS'S 
| POPULAR WORKS. 


| 
encyclopedic varicties should ever after be a good 
| tea-table tcler, an excellent companion for chil- 

dren, a‘ well-read person,’ and a proficient lecturer.” 
| —Athenewm. 


THE “THINGS NOT GENERALLY 
| KNOWN” SERIES. 


} 
} In 6 vols., feap., cloth. price 15s.; or sold separately as 


follows :— 
| Thi not Generally Known Fami- 
i LIARLY EXPLAINED (General Information). 2 vols, 
| 2s. Gb each. 
| “ Aremarkably pleasant and instructive little book; 
book as fuli of information as a pomegranate is full of 
seed.”"—Punch. 

«4 very amusing miscellany.”—Géntleman’s Magazine. 

“ 4nd-as instructive as it is amusing.”"—Motes and 
Quer 6. 

Curiesities of Science (Z#ings not Gene- 
| rally Known in Science). 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each. 

“There is not a man of science who would not be 
arrested by this book, on matters which he never knew 
and on nratters which he had forgotten. At the same 
time there is not any man out of science who would find 
Mr. Timbs’s phalanx of extracts uninteresting or unintel- 
ligible."—Athenzum. 


Curiesities of History (Things not Gene- 
rally Known in History\: 1 vol, 2s, 6d. 

**We.can conceive no more emusing book for the 
drawing-room, or one more useful for the school-room.” 
—Art Journal. 


Popular Errors Explained (Zast Vol. of 
Things not Generally Known). 1 vol., 2s. 64. 

“Wo kuow of few better books for saang persons ; itis 
instruetive, entertaining, and reliable. his book cun- 
rot but enhance the author's repute for curious research, 
and eBtettaining ag well as, instructive writing.”"— 
Builder. 


A COMPANION TO EVERY ALMANACK. 


SOMETHING for EVERYBODY, and 
a GARLAND for the YEAR. By Jonny Trvps, F.S.A, 
Author of * Things not Generally Known,” &c. 

Contents; Memorable Days of the Year, its Fasts, and 
Festivals, and Picturesque Events — Recollections of 
Brambletye—Domestic Arts and Customs—Glories of a 
Garden—Early Gardeners— Bacon, Evelyn, and Temple 
—A Day at Hatfield—London Gardens—Pope at Twick- 
enham-—Celebrated Gardens—Curiosities of Bees, &c. 
With « Co’oured Title. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

 Pullof odd, quaint, out-of-the-way bits of information 





*,* A glance nt, Gig volume will at/onee show its 
superiority to Dodd's “ Beauties,” or any similar work. 


SONGS of the SOUL during its 
PILGRIMAGE HEAVENWARD: being a New Collee- 
tion of Poetry, illustrative of the Power of the Christian 
Faith; selected from the Works of the most emi- | 
nent British, Foreigy, and American Writers, Ancient | 
avd Modern, “Oviginat and; Bransiated. By the 
Editors of “ ‘truths Musttated by Great Authors,” &e. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., with beautiful Frontispiece 
and Tile, pp. 658, clos, gilt edges, price és 


The BEAUTY of HOLINESS; or, 


the Practical Christian's Daily Companion: being a 
Collection of upwards of Two Thousand Reflective and 
Spirimal Pagsages,/remarkhtle for their Saliimity, I 
Beauty, and Practicability; selected from the Sacred 
Writings, aud arranged in Eighty-two Sections, each 
comprising a different theme for meditation. By the 
Fditers of “Truths Tilustrated by Great Authors.” 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp. 536, large type (suitable 
for aged eyes), cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


EVENTS to be REMEMBERED in 
the HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forming a Series of in- 
teresting Narratives, extrected from the Pages of Con- 
temporary-Chronicles or Mederu Historians, of the most 
Remarkable Occurrences in each Reign; with Reviews of 
the Marmers, Dowestic Habits, Amusements, Costumes, 
4c. of the People. By Craries Seipy. 25th Edition. 
12mo., fine paper, with 9 Illustrations by Anelay, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, pricé 3s, 6d. 


SIDNEY GREY: a Tale of School 
Tite. By the Author of * Mia.and Charlie’” With 6 
illustrations. Feap., cloth, 4s, 6d. 

VICTORIAN ENIGMAS; or, 
Windsor Piresidé Researches: being a Series of Acrostics 
enigmaticnlly propounded on Historical, Biographica), 
Geographical argl Mig lgnes bjeetss inti in 
novel | Pe H Bf wh Iyewisp in 

ork 


the Attainmen “ge. ~ By Cuaklorre Fira 




















taken from «ne suid to Lave been written by Her Majesty 
for Che} Besall Ghiblrqo, yehich, with dhe Solugou, is, | 


given. 


The HISTORICAL FINGER-POST: | 
& Hails: Book of Ferme} Phrases, Bpithets, Cognemens, 
A lurions, @. jn convection, with U uiversal History. By 
Kpwaro Srrow, NAbistent-Kdttorof ©The Dictionary | 
of Daily Wants.” and one of the Contributors to “ The 
Reason Why” Sere, de: Deyahe crown Yvo;, pp 3t4 
cloth, price 3a, 6.1. . 


“a 'hmidy Ktéle volts, which wi supp'y the place, | 
Of Hyer so Wietiemacy of Devtes /tymeny persons who 
cannstyaflond: dbay, work. Mareoyer, it cantaing some 
things tiat Hiydie’s book does not.”"—Bookselle | 


LOCKWOOD and CO, 
7 Stwtioners’ Hall gpurt. 


And at all booksellers aut Railway Station i 


| revised and partly re-written. 


| —Athenevm. 


Carpet. Loyal lemo., elegauply, ice, 2s. idl. i 
’ te Ta rwy : ' 
*,* The idea fc r this en A WA GLt. disy't if Furl anvaNeanept of SCIENCE. 


upon all imaginable subjects is this amusing volume, 
wherein. Mr. limbs discourses upon domestic, rural, 
metropolitan, and social life, interesting nooks of English 
localities, time-honoured customs, and old-world obser- 
vances." —JVates and Queries, 

“Tt will be seen that this volume abounds with 
diverting and suggestive extracts. It seems to us 
particularly well adapted for parochial lending libraries."’ 


| —Saturday Review. 





| 
SCHOOL-DAYS of EMINENT MEN, | 


Containing School and College Lives of the most Cele- 
brated British Authors, Poets, and Philosophers ; Inven- | 
tors and Discoverers; Diyives, Heroes, Statesmen, and | 
Legis’'ators:) By JOuw Times, F.S.A. Second Edition,./ 
With a Frontispiece | 
by Juhn Gilbert, 13 Views of Public Schools, aud 20 | 
Portraits by Harvey. In a closely printed volume, price | 
5s., cloth; 5s. 6d., gilt edges. 

*,* This book is extensively used, and specially 
adapted, for a Prize-Book at Schools, 

* Altogether a most amusing volume, and will be a 
most acceptable present to any schoolboy ambitious of 
figuring ina future edition as one of England's ‘ Eminent 
Men.’ —Gentleman's Magazine. 

“4 book to interest all boys, more especially those of 
Westminster, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester.”— 
Notes and Queries. 


STORIES of INVENTORS and DIS- 
COVERERS, im SCIENCE and the USEFUL ARTS. 
By Jonn Truus, F.S.A. Numerous Instrations. Feap., 
5s., cloth ; 5s. 6d., gilt edges. 

“These stories by Mr. Timbs are as marvellous as the 
‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’ aud are, wrought iato 
a volume of great interest and wortl.”—Aflas, 

P peeder nie etine and wejl-callected book, ranging 
fom Arehimede@s and Rogér Bacow t the Stephensons.” | 








Published aunually, feap., 5s. cloth, with fine Portrait 
anda Vignette. | 


The YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in 


SCIFNCE and ALT. Exhibiting the most important 
Tnprovewmeus pwi Discoveries of the pa-t year in| 
Mechaniesand the Waetal Arts, Natural Philosopher, | 
Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Betany, Geology 
and Miveralogy, Metevrology aud Asif .nomy. Ly Joun 
Tras, PSs. 

*,* This wo k records the, Proceedjngs of the prin- 
efpal Seient fle Seciertes, ard is ind'spen-abl~ for such as | 


wish te Pisrée-s a failhuul pleture of Lue latest nevelties 


of Scieuve and the Art, 
LOCKWOOD and CO., 
7 Stationers’ Hail court. 
And at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. | 


* Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs’s | 


CHRISTMA'S 


OR 


|NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 





| Now ready, a new and beautifully printed Edition, 
| 1 vol. Svo., 18a. 


| The BOOK of COMMON 


| PRAYER. Iilustrated with Porders, Initial Letters, 
| Woodcuts, and Notes explaining the order and history 
‘of the Offices. By Rev. Tuomas James, M.A. late 


Honorary Canon of Peterborough. 


The embellishments of the present edition consist of 
Ornamental Scrolis, Foliage, Head-pieces, Viguettes, 
together with Borders, and Lnitial Letters printed in red 
and black, and the following histerioal engrarings, to 
illustrate the Gospels, from the works of the early 
masters :— 


Christ's Rutry into Jerusalem ..... +++..Ang. da Fiesole. 
Br. John in the WildernesS ..........00.+ee0 Overbeck. 
Christmas Day—the Nativity........++.-.+.. +-dtaphael. 
| Stoning of St. Stephen...........2..2+eeeeeees Raphael. 
| St. Johu Evangelist ............ ho duocccedtboh Raphael, 
| Flight into Egypt ..........eceeeceeeees Ang. da Fiesole, 


Adoration of the Magi. .....s0....cccceeestees Raphael. 
Infant Jesus in the Temple . A 
Clwist Healing the Blind.... 
Mary Magdalen ............--s00 
Judas Receiving the Money 
The Last Supper ........+0. 
Christ before Pilate. ......... Seypecccoe o 
Good Priday—The Crucifixiom.......... errs 
” ” Christ bearing the Cross 
Tie BntombeneGt ee. bo cccccsscccsccestecdies 
Easter Day—The Resurrection............++.. Raphael. 
| The Good Shepherd .. . 
| Day of Pentecost .. 








..- Raphael. 










The Ascommlon 2.6... ceces.scisccsedcdecterce Ro phaet. 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes .......... oeugpe Raphael, 
| The Widow's Son of Nain .............+.- ++ Overbeck, 
| Tribute Money .........+.... dedeeees sees eevee. Naeke, 
| The Raising of Jairus's Daughter .... ........Overbeck, 

St. Andrew Raphuel. 
| St. Thomas's Incredulity......0.+.0.... . 
| St. Paul ©. .,s04 doses ces ceeda’ coesie ’ 
| Conversion of St. Paul....... -- Rapheel. 

Presentation in the Temple .......... Bartvlomeo. 

Annunciation of the Virgim ........+000..s00- Raphael. 

St. Mark 2. ..cccoc.ssceces ° ...F ra Bartolomeo. 


S EE cncceecccescoecessevedbecscesceeceos 
St. Barthclomew ..... F265 ope chee 

St, Matthew 2.2... ccescdeceecescees wtAv des 
St, Michael, .....0+.+.-0¢ 
BR, EAD cc ccpeccsecceses 
St. Simon and St. Jude .. 





“The number, variety, and beauty of the devices that 
enrich the pages far surpass anything that has been 
done in decorative printing.”"—Spectator. 

“A noble devotional volume and fitting Christian 
mauual.”— Times, 


2. 
LIVES of BRITISH ENGI- 


NEERS. Frem the Farliest Period to the Present 
Time. Withan Account of their Principal Works, and 
a History of Inland Communication in Britain. With 
7 Portraits and 300 Illustrations, 3 vols. 8vo., 63s. 

“It was, doubtless, a conganial task for Mr. Smiles to 
undertuke the lives of our principal engineers, inasmach 
as he was distinctively qualified to perform it by his 
literary as well as by his professional experience. It was 
a chapter of English history which had to be written, 
and which, prot ably, no one could have written so well.” 
—Times. 


3 


CHILDE HAROLD’S 


PILGRIMAGE, A Romaunt. By Lord Byroy. With 
Views of the Scenes and Objects described in the Poem, 
from Original Sketches drawn on Wood, by Percivat 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., 21s. 

** This splendid edition of ‘ Childe Harold,’ ""—Times. 

“ The illustrations are taken from original sketches, 
and are not only remarkable for their artistic merit, but 
also for the poetical feelinginfused into them.’—Zius- 
trated News. 

“ A wonder of embellishment, worthy of the great pocm 
itself.” — Atheneum. : 


‘ 
HYMNS in PROSE for 


CHILDREN. By Mrs. Bagpavutp. With 112 Original 
Desigus by Barnes, Wimperis, Coleman, and Kennedy. 
Engraved by James Cooper. Feap. 4to., 7s. 6d. 

“The edition now; before as is perfectly fall of illus, 
trations well worthy of the text—drawings of flowers 
landseape and figure subjeets of most delicate beauty 
We scarcely think anything more charming in wood 
engraving can anywhere be found.”—Daily 7 


5. 


SOP’S, FABLES, A New 
Version, chiefly’ fom Original’ Sources. By’ Rev. 
Tuomas James, MiA. With 100: Woodeuts by Jobm 
Tenniel. Post 8vo., 23. 6d. . 

*Canon James's ediion of ‘Xsop's Fables’ is 
worthy of surviving many Christmases. Mr. Terti‘e? 
has dene himself much credit. The illustrations are all 
admirabi."—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


e. 

The STORY of PUSS in BOOTS. 
Iustrated by Otlo Speckter. Small 4to., Ts. 64; oF 
coloured, 2<. ¢d 

“Twelve designs full of exeeHent-humour ; the artist's 
genius is plain; his cat-lke humauity perfect."— 
Ezaminer. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
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CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS. 


The ADVENTURES of a LIT- 
TLE FRENCH BOY. With 50 Hbustrations. Crown 
Syo., cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Uniform with the above, 7s. 6d. each. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES 


of ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Dasign Deror. With 
100 Illustrations by E. H. Wehnert. 


ANDERSEN’S TALES for 


CHILDREN. Translated by A. Weuverr. With 105 
Illustrations by KE. H. Wehnert, W. Thomas, and others. 


2. 

LITTLE MAGGIE and her 
BROTHER By Mrs. G. Hooper, Author of “ Recol- 
lections of Mrs. Anderson's School.” ‘With a Frontis- 
piece. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


3. 
CHURCH STORIES. Edited 


by the Rev. J. E. CLanxe. Crown 8vo., 28. 6d. 


4 
The LIGHTS of the WILL-O’- 
THE-WISP. Translated by Lady Maxwett WaLtace. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece. cloth, 16mo., gilt edges, 
5a. 
“ A Very pretty book, full of wild fancies and delicate 
imagery, end tending always to some good purpose.”"— 
Daily News. 


5. 

The WHITE LADY and UN- 
DINE. Trauslated from the German by the Hon. C. LL. 
Lyrrex~rox. With numerous Illustrations. _Feap. 8vo, 
5s., or, separately, 2. 6d. each, 


6. 

GUESSING STORIES; or, the 
Surprising Adventures of the Man with the Extra Pair 
of Eyes. ‘A Book for Young People. By the Rey. Punur 
Freeman. Imperie! l6mo., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


7. 
NURSERY CAROLS, Illustrated 


with 120 Pictures, by Lupwro Ricrrer and Oscar 
Pietsce. Imperial l6mo., ormamental binding, 3s. 6d; 
coloured, 6s. 


OLD NURSBRY RHYMES and 
CHIMES. Collected and arranged by a Peal of Bells. 
l1émo., és. 6d. 


a 
NURSERY TALES. By Mrs. 


Morugerty. With Lilustrations by C. §. Lane. 
2s, 6d. ; coloured, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 3s. GL 


lémo., 


NURSERY POETRY. With 8 
Tlusteations by C. 8. Lane: 
10. 
POETRY for PLAY-HOURS. 


By Guroa Fay. With 8 large lustrations. I¢mo., 
3s. 6d. ; coloured, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


Se 
VERY LITTLE TALES for 


VERY LITTLE CHILDREN. 1n single Syllables of 
Four and Five Letters. New Edition. Mlustrated. 2 
vols, 16mo,, 1s, 6d. each; or in I vol., 3s, 


Sequel to the above, 


PROGRESSIVE. TAWES for 


LITELE CHULD REN, Ln yords of Gas wad Zico Syl | 
lables. New Edition. Tlustrated. 2vola,16mo., Is. 6d. } 
each, or in 1 yol., 3s. 





London : 
BELL and DALDY, 
186 Fleet Street, 


MUDIE’S SELECT «LIBRARY. 


ee 


TWENTY-SECOND -YEAR. 





The purpose for which this Library was originally established— to promote the widest possible 
circulation of the best books —is still kept steadily in view ; and the number of noteworthy and readable 
books added during the present season is, probably, greater than at any period since its formation. 


Revised Lists of the Principal Works in Circulation and on Sule, are now ready, and will be for- 
warded, postage free, on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office—4# King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross Street, Manchester ; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION. 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books as they appear. 
ONE GUINEA TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on Application. 











CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office—4 King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross Street, Manchester ; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 





Christmas and New-Year’s Gift Books. 
THE ‘TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED’ SERIES. 


Messrs. LOCKWOOD and CO. beg to announce that they are now issuing this 
favourite series of Gift Books in a new, expensive, and very elegant style of cloth bind- 
ing; feeling assured that a much larger sale will b¢ thereby secured for thom during the 
Christmas Season than heretofore. 








The following are the Books comprising this Series :— 
TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED by GREAT AUTHORS. 


A Dictionary of nearly Four Thousand Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, 
Counsels, Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, &. In Prose and Verse. Compiled from the 
Great Writers of all ages and Countries. Twelfth Edition, feap. 8vo., pp. 568, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 6s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE; 
Delineating, in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages selected from his Plays, the Multiform 


Phases of the Human Mind. PlirdHdition, feap. 8vo., eloth, gilt edges, nearly 700 pages, 
with beautiful Vignette Title, price 6s. 


SONGS of the SOUL during Its PPLGRIMAGE HEAVENWARD: 


Being a New Collection of Poetry, Illustrative of the Power of the Christian Faith; Ancient 
and Modern, Original and Translated, &. Second Edition, feap. 8vo., with beautiful Fron- 
tispiece and Title, pp. 638, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


The BEAUTY of HOLINESS ; 


Or, the Practical Christian's Daily Companion: being a Collection of upwards of Two Thousand 
Reflective and Spiritual Passages, selected from the Sacred writings, and arranged in 
Eighty-two Sections, Third Edition, feap. 8vo., pp. 536, large type, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 6s. 


*.* These Books are also kept in several styles of Morocco Binding. 





London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 








= = =—=—=_ 


Ready, This Day, No. I., price One Penny. Part I. (post free, 7d.), price Sixpence. 


DALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED ARABIAN 
NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


Will contain Pictures by the best artists, including J. F. Millais, John Tenniel, and J. 





| The 


DOWatsen, {Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, 
Text will be carefully revised, with a view to the suppression ofthe few words whieh, 
preserved in former editions, aré felt to be unsuited to the taste of the present day. 
Weekly Numbers, One Penny ; Monthly Parts, Sixpence. 


NOTICE.—Messrs, Ward and Lock have arranged to preduee a series of Standard Works 
under the style of Dalziels’ Illustrated Penny Series. The “ Arabian Nights” is the first: issue, 
stich will be immediately followed by Dalziels” Iystrated “Goldsmith,” commencing with “ The 

icar of Wakefield.” 


Lendon: WARD and LOCK, 158 Fleet Street. 
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Moore’s Irish Melodies, Ilust Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. 


In One Volume, super-royal 8vo., price >, prion Sto. 6d., cloth ; or 52s. 6d., handsomely 
bound in morocco by Hayday. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


Illustrated with 161 Original Designs by D. MACLISE, R.A., and the whole of the 
Text engraved on Steel. 


*,* The Original Edition, in imperial 8vo., price 63s., boards ; morocco, 
£4 14s. 6d.; Proofs, £6 ‘6s., boards. 


“To invention and expression there are no bounds in 





“ This splendid volume is unique in style; nothing can ) Y ; and: 
be more charming than Mr. Maclise’s illustrations.” —/| these illustrations. The volume is a rich exhibition, 
Atheneum realizing to the eye what Irish genius has presented to 

“The exuberant fancy of Maclise has enriched the|the mind, accompanied by the charming passport of 
— of this splendid volume with fanciful ideas in pro- | music to the ear.” —Parthenon. 


digal profusion." —Spectator. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 








The Rev. C. Merivale’s History of the Romans. 


In 7 Vols., 8vo., with Map, and Plans, price £5 6s. 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE 


By the Rev.. CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Vols. I. and II., comprising the History from the First Triumvirate 








to the Fall of Julius Cesar. . 28s. 
Vol. III., to the Establishment of the Monarchy by Augustus - 14s. 
Vols IV. and V., from Augustus to Claudius . ° - 82s. 
Vol. VI., from Nero to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 16s. 


Vol. VII., from the Fall of Jerusalem to the Death of M. Aurelius 16s. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 








Mr. Tenniel’s Illustrated Lalla Rookh. 


or 42s., elegantly bound in 





Tn 1 Vol., feap. 4to., price 21s., in n ornamental covers ; 
morocco by Riviére. 


Mr. TENNIEL'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 


Containing 69 Original [lustrations, engraved on Wood, by Dalziel Brothers ; with 
Five Initial Pages of Persian Design, by T. Sutman, Jun. 


“It is due to Mr. Tenniel to allow that the entire set of | yield in ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ illustrated by Mr. Tennie!, is 
illustrations is without a parallel that we can recall in | genuine drawing-room editiou of a famous drawing-room 
English embellishment, and the greatest illustrative | poem. "— Examiner. 
ach a =e of any single hand.”—7Zimes. | “We shall not specify our favourites among Mr. 

“Mr. Tenniel produced some exquisite ¥ ctures | Tenniel’s designs, but recommend all who wish to make 
illustrative of the Beacon abe and fancy of Moore's an appropriate gift to a lady to choose ‘ Lalla Reokh’ for 
famous work, which woul Te contented even the the purpose, and allow the fair recipients to select the 
fastidious mind of the author.”"—G. | favourite passages and the favourite illustrations for 

“The handsome Christmas- reerge which Moore's works | themselves. "—Zondon Review, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 








Captain Speke’s Journal. 


This day is published, 


JOURNAL 


OF THE 


DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


By JOHN HANNING SPEKE, Captain H.M. Indian Army. 
In One Large Volume, 8vo. Price 21s. 


With a Ma Eastern Equatorial Africa by Captain Speke ; numerous Illustrations» 
chiefly is Drawings by Captain Grant ; and Portraits Engraved on Steel of 
Captains SPEKE and GRant. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








This day, demy 8vo., in extra cloth, 10s. 6d. 
LARGE TYPE EDITION of 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 
FROM THE BEST ENGLISH HYMN WRITERS. 
Selected and Arranged by ROUNDELL PALMER. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 





NEW WORKS. 


NOTES on HOSPITALS. By 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. Third Edition, enlarged; 
with 13 plans. Post 4io. Price 18s. 

° 


The Rey. CANON BROWNE’S 
EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 
Historical and Doctrinal. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


The BISHOP of NATAL’S 


Work on the PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 
Part IV. S8vo. 10s. 61. 


4. 

THEODORE PARKER’S LIFE 
and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Jonn Werss. 
With Portraits, Fac-simile, and Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. 


5. 
LETTERS of FELIX MEN- 


DELSSOHN, from 1833 to 1847. Translated by Lady 
WaLtace. Post 8vo., with Portrait. 10s. 6d. 





6. 
FATHER MATHEW: a Bio- 
graphy. By Joun F. Macuire, M.P. With Portrait 
and Vignette. Post 8vo. 12s, 6d. 
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The BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER, from the Chiswick Press, ornamented with Ara- 
besque Borders, adapted from Georroy Tory. Large 
8vo. 15s. cloth. 


8. 
MORAL EMBLEMS from J. 


Cats and R. Farire. Woodcut Ornaments and Lilustra- 
tions by J. Leighton, F.S.A. Text by R. Picor. Ina- 
perial 8vo. Sls. 6d. 

9. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON'’S 


LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Library Edition, 
with all the Original Illustrations. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 


10. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 


Work on ST. PAUL. Intermediate Edision, with Selec- 
tion of Maps and other Illustrations. 2 vols. square 
crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


ul. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 


ST. PAUL. People’s Edition, condensed ; with 46 Illus- 
trations and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. Price 12s. 


12. 
EXPLORATIONS in LABRA- 


DOR. By Henry Y. Hixp. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 
12 Chromolithographs, and 23 Wood Engravings. Price 
32s. 


13. 
TALES of THEBES and 


ARGOS. By the Rev. Georncr W. Cox, M.A., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


M4. 
The GLADIATORS: a Tale of 


Rome and Judea. By G. J. Waxre Mevyitie, Author. 
of ‘“‘ General Bounce,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


15. 
The SIX SISTERS of the 


VALLEYS: an Historical Romance. By the Rev. W. 
BramMiey-Moone, M.A. 3 vols. post vo. Llustratians 
31s. 6d. ; (On the 21st inst. 
6. 
The REIGN of ELIZABETH, 


Vols. I. and II.; being Vols. VIT. and VIII. of the “ His- 
tory of England.” By James Anruony Frovupe, M.A. 
Price 28s. 


17. 
LORD MACAULAY’S HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND. People’s Edition. Parts I. to ILI. 
Crown 8vo. Price 1s. each. To be completed in 14 Parts. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait 
and brief Memoir. 8 vols. post8vo. 48s. cloth. 

19. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRI- 


TICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. People’s Edition, 
complete in 2 vols. crown 8vo. Price 8s. each. 


20. 
REVOLUTIONS in ENGLISH 
HISTORY. By Roprrt Vaueguan, D.D. Complete in 
3 vols. 8vo. Price 45s. cloth. 
Vol. I. Revolutions of Race, 15s. 
Vol. II. Revolutions in Religion, 15s. 
Vol. III. Revolutions in Government, 15a 


London : 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
and GREEN. 
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